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Comment 


The ‘Comment’ that appeared in our February issue about the 
restricted repertory at Covent Garden during recent seasons, and 
especially about the constant repetitions of Carmen and The Magic Flute 
during December and January, has aroused much interest, not only 
amongst our readers, but at Covent Garden itself. 

Mr David Webster has said to me that the view we expressed was 
perfectly legitimate, and one to which we were entitled; what we were 
not entitled to say, he told me, was that those many Magic Flutes and 
Carmens were unpopular. I only had to look at the box office returns, 
he said, to see how wrong-+ was in my assumption. Indeed, I did not 
make myself clear; what I meant was that these performances were not 
popular with ‘regular’ opera goers. The Flute has always been good box 
office, and it is the kind of work that school parties and other organized 
music groups love to attend; the recent Carmens have, for a very 
obvious reason, attracted a non-operatic public to the opera house, and 
if as a result, some new recruits are won for opera from the ranks of 
musical comedy audiences, so much the better; but the process so 
employed is rather hard on regular opera goers, who have seen and heard 
more disappointing Carmens than they care to remember. 

What regular opera goers have not seen however are many perform- 
ances of Jenufa; and when Mr Webster informed me that the attend- 
ances for the eight performances of this work were the worst in the 
history of post-war Covent Garden, I was incredulous. ‘Worse than for 
Wozzeck or The Midsummer Marriage?’ I asked. ‘Yes’, he replied, ‘and 
worse than for Elektra, which until Jenufa had the poorest box office 
figures at Covent Garden’. And that was another shock for me. 

Here were the two productions that have received on the whole the 
best all-round press notices since the war, yet the public has steadfastly 
refused to support them. Why? Visitors from abroad, singers and con- 
ductors from continental opera houses have witnessed them and have 
been full of praise. One of America’s leading operatic personalities who 
has been in Europe for three months seeing opera told me that he has 
seen nothing to approach the Jenufa production on his travels. 

I wonder whether, if Callas sang Jenufa and Stignani Kostelnicke, 
Jenufa would then be good box office? Or whether audiences would still 
be thin. For audiences are very strange. I remember being able to walk 
into the gallery for a Supervia Rossini performance in 1935; and several 
people have told me that they could have stretched out full-length in the 
gallery at some of the Ponselle performances in 1930 and 1931! 

Be that as it may ; the fact is that after ten years of permanent opera, 
after more than seven years campaigning in OPERA (and in other journals) 
for the public at least to try novelties, we are faced with apathy. Where 
is this great opera-loving public we hear so much about? Where are all 
the supporters of Sylvia Fisher and Amy Shuard? The former artist 
deserves a following comparable with that of most visiting guest artists ; 
and the latter singer’s old Sadler’s Wells fans, could do no better than 
come and listen to their favourite at Covent Garden. H.D.R. 
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Hamish Wilson’s design for Act 3 of ‘Benvenuto Cellini’—Cellini’s 
foundry at the Coliseum 


‘Benvenuto Cellini ’ 
by Arthur Hammond 


On the wall of an apartment building in one of the stepped hill- 
streets of Montmartre there is an inscription which says that here Hector 
Berlioz lived and wrote his symphony Harold in Italy and his opera 
Benvenuto Cellini. The cottage that stood on what was in 1834 a rough, 
steep-climbing country road commanded an uninterrupted view over the 
plain of St Denis, to remind Berlioz of scenes in Italy whence he had not 
long returned. Chopin, in company with Hiller, Liszt, de Vigny and other 
friends would be invited to spend a day there in the country, discussing 
art, poetry, philosophy, music, drama, all, in fact, that made up life to 
those ardent Romantics. It was a happy time for Berlioz: 31 years old, 
married to his Henriette of the Symphonie Fantastique and having 
already attracted the attention of musical and literary Paris by the aston- 
ishing novelty of his orchestral music, he was ready to storm the formid- 
able citadel that confronted every young composer in those days, the 
lyric theatre. To gain a hearing for his music he had learned to give his 
own concerts, pay his artists, copy his own parts and force a way through 
every kind of official opposition, but he had yet to encounter the intrigues 
and frustrations associated with Paris theatres and their directors. The 
poets of the day, from Hugo to Scribe, might be willing to provide him 
with librettos but managers feared a composer so unwilling to bow to 
convention, so daring and original in the expression of the fiery passion 
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of his most vivid imagination. 

At the Opera, his desire to set to music an adaptation of Hamlet 
met with no encouragement, and it was for the Opéra-Comique that he 
planned a work inspired by the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. A poem 
was prepared for him by Léon de Wailly, working with Auguste Barbier, 
author of Les Jambes and translator of Shakespeare, the critical help of 
Alfred de Vigny guiding them; but the director. convinced that Berlioz 
let loose in his theatre would speedily undermine every national tradition, 
refused the poem so as not to be embarrassed by the music. Then a 
change of directors at the Opéra enabled Berlioz to propose Benvenuto 
as a grand opera by extending his two acts to four and by including a 
scene showing the attack on Rome, with Cellini on the battlements firing 
the lucky shot that killed the Constable of France. The new director. 
however, would have no more than two acts from an untried composer. 
so with those accepted, Berlioz took his turn with Halévy, Auber and 
other composers waiting to be produced. Meyerbeer, adding his new 
prestige to the political influence of the Journal des Débats seems to 
have counted for a good deal in the success of these negotiations with 
the Opéra, and Berlioz declared the older composer to be the only estab- 
lished musician who had taken any real interest in him. 

Music for the trio and chorus of Florentine goldsmiths was already 
written, and Berlioz performed it at his concerts in 1835, but not tll 
September, 1838. did the finished opera appear on the stage, after many 
a bitter struggle between the composer and his interpreters. At one time. 
when the necessity of earning money by writing articles kept him away 
from his score, his friend Ernest Legouvé loaned him a sum of money, 
and if the full score had been printed during Berlioz’s life time he would 
have dedicated it to this friend who provided the ‘metal’, which he, like 
the hero of his opera, lacked for the completion of his work. Only the 
overture was to appear in full score bearing this dedication in gratitude. 

When it was first performed the opera had two acts and four scenes, 
but later Berlioz called the second scene Act 2, and what had been the 
second act became Act 3, an arrangement that corresponds with the three 
days covered by the dramatic action. 

The first act is in the home of the Papal Treasurer, Balducci, in 16th 
century Rome, and it is the evening of the Monday before Lent. Teresa 
Balducci’s daughter, is planning to elope with Cellini, disguised as a white 
friar, during the next day’s Carnival festivities. Every detail of their plot 
is overheard by Fieramosca, who is Cellini’s rival in love as in art. In the 
second act, set amid the revelries of Shrove Tuesday night. the elopement 
is prevented by Fieramosca appearing in the same disguise as Cellini so 
that Teresa is unable at once to recognize her lover. There is a fight, and 
Cellini kills Fieramosca’s accomplice, escaping through the crowd as the 
midnight gun announces the end of Carnival, when every light has to be 
extinguished. This act contains the brilliant Carnival music that Berlioz 
later adapted for his most famous concert overture, and also a scene 
where, at Cellini’s request, the actors of an Italian comedy theatre satirize 
the Treasurer Balducci whilst he is there watching their improvised per- 
formance. 
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Hamish Wilson's designs for Acts 1 and 2 of the new Carl Rosa produc- 
tion of ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 


Act 3 begins in the early morning of Ash Wednesday. Cellini’s 
apprentice, Ascanio, has guided Teresa through the streets to his master’s 
studio, and Cellini, having used his friar’s robe to good purpose in effect- 
ing his escape, is once more prevented from flight with Teresa; the 
Cardinal Salviati, who had commissioned and paid Cellini to make him 
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a bronze statue of Perseus holding aloft the head of Medusa, arrives to 
find that his statue has not yet been cast. Balducci and Fieramosca are 
there to accuse Cellini of the abduction and the mortal affray of the 
previous night, and Cellini, now at the Cardinal's mercy, is given till 
midnight to cast his statue or be handed over to the law. Eerlioz 2nd his 
librettists would have brought in Clement VII himself instead of this 
Cardinal if the censorship had allowed the Pope to be represented on the 
stage. The scene changes to Cellini’s foundry in the Roman Coliseum, 
where Fieramosca endeavours to hinder the work by challenging Cellini 
to a duel and bribing his workmen to revolt. Finally the Cardinal arrives 
to witness the scene of the casting so vividly described in the Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini. The intrepid artist, not having sufficient metal for his 
crucible, prays for guidance and in an inspired frenzy has every priceless 
object within reach, gold, silver, bronze masterpieces of his superb crafts- 
manship, thrown into the furnace till the molten metal pours success- 
fully, exactly filling the mould to make the statue that is today the best 
known of Cellini’s work. So the opera ends; Cellini has earned his 
pardon and won his bride. 

Berlioz’s position as the writer of brilliant articles and criticisms in 
the powerful Journal des Débats, together with the envy that so flaming a 
genius not unnaturally aroused in lesser minds of the musical world of 
Paris, sufficiently account for the violent and prejudiced opposition that 
greeted the opera at its first performance, but there was no lack of 
enthusiastic admirers among the intellectuals or among the general public. 
The immediate cause of its withdrawal after three performances was the 
defection of the tenor Duprez, dissatisfied because the success of Madame 
Dorus-Gras and Madame Stolz had each night eclipsed his own. By the 
time a new tenor was ready the short ballets of Fanny Elssler with which 
the opera could conveniently be played had given way to full-length 
ballets, and after a fourth performance in January 1839, when it is 
recorded that a full house received it well, the opera was seen no more 
on the stage for which it had been adapted, although it continued for 
some time to be billed. 


There was from Berlioz’s supporters much disparagement of the 
libretto, but if the composer was later to find fault with some details he 
could not have been more enthusiastic about the poem at the time he 
was setting it to music, and in the face of all abuse he thought it on the 
whole as good as most opera librettos. He was aware, though, of one 
serious weakness in the opera as it was first performed. Much of the 
action in the last scene had been planned for a theatre where what was 
not essentially lyrical in the piece could be spoken. Made into recitative 
and ensemble for the larger Opéra stage these scenes flagged, and when 
in 1851 Liszt proposed to put on Benvenuto at his Weimar theatre where 
he had already given the first performance of Lohengrin, Berlioz under- 
took a drastic revision of the third act, sacrificing much of the action and 
allowing the Cardinal's ultimatum to be followed almost immediately by 
the scene of the casting. The act was thereby tightened, but with consider- 
able loss to dramatic consistency, for the time required by Cellini to 
finish his work had to be one hour instead of the best part of a day, and 
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furthermore Berlioz, determined to preserve three musical numbers from 
the excised scenes, transferred them to the beginning of the act where 
they have no dramatic purpose or meaning. Thus a scene of revolt 
became a chorus for men going into the foundry, a nostalgic snatch of 
song heard from within the foundry and regarded by Cellini as a sign of 
ill-omen had to be sung before Cellini could be there to hear it, and a 
satirical air in which Ascanio made light of the scene between the 
Cardinal and Cellini was altered so that it could be sung before that 
scene had taken place. 

It is in this revised form that the opera was eventually published in 
vocal score by Litolff, and thus it was given by Liszt in Weimar, with 
success, and by Berlioz himself at Covent Garden in 1853, when an 
organized opposition similar to that which later was to greet Tannhduser 
in Paris caused the composer to withdraw his work after one attempt at 
performance. There were repeated performances in Weimar and then 
Berlioz saw Benvenuto on the stage no more, though towards the end of 
the composer's life Carvalho contemplated producing it at his Théatre 
Lyrique. There spoken dialogue was customary, and Choudens accord- 
ingly published the vocal score as already printed by Litolff but with this 
difference, that four sections of recitative were removed and at the head 
of each succeeding number the ‘cue lines’ of dialogue were inserted by 
the composer. Nothing came of Carvalho’s proposed performances, but 
from time to time Benvenuto has appeared on the stage, principally in 
Germany. The late J.-G. Prod’homme once wrote an article suggesting 
that something might be done to restore the version of 1838 whilst pre- 
serving the many improvements that Berlioz’s habit of repeatedly touch- 
ing up his scores had made, but he does not seem to have considered how 
Berlioz might have used dialogue for this purpose had Carvalho’s per- 
formances materialized, for at the time of the first revision the composer 
had enjoined Liszt not to allow his copyist to destroy the pages in the 
original score that were being removed. 

Berlioz’s critical judgement upon all music that his own sympathies 
and his high principles of the artist's mission allowed him to accept was 
singularly penetrating, sound and reliable. Among the first to recognize 
talent in such men as Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Bizet and Glinka, he was no 
less shrewd in assessing the value of his own music. His estimate of the 
place that the Messe des Morts and the Romeo and Juliet symphony 
would hold among his works may stand today after a hundred years, and 
it is therefore not without interest to recall the confidence he expressed 
in Benvenuto Cellini, despite every set-back the work had suffered in 
performance. ‘I wrote an overture to Rob Roy’, he says in a letter to his 
friend Ferrand after the first performance of Benvenuto in Paris, ‘and 
when it was played I thought it bad. I burned it. I wrote a Mass, of 
which the most part seemed to me equally bad and I burned that too. 
. . . But when I say to you, “this score possesses all the qualities that 
endow a work of art with life’, you may believe me, and I am sure you 
will believe me. Such a work is Benvenuto’. ‘Never’, he declared to Liszt 
in 1851, ‘shall I find again such verve, so much impetuous Cellini spirit, 
nor such variety of invention.’ 
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People XXXII : 
Victoria 
de los Angeles 
by Channell Hardy 


In the advertised programmes 
of an issue of the Radio Times in 
1948 a studio performance of de 
Falla’s La Vida Breve was an- 
nounced. Among the names of the 
artists taking part was one which 
meant little to a mere handful of 
listeners and nothing to the major- 
ity of them. The name was Victoria 
de los Angeles and she was cast 
for the leading role of Salud. 
Hard things are sometimes said 

EI.M. about the B.B.C., but lovers of 
good singing must always be grateful to the Corporation for their fore- 
sight in engaging this unheralded singer so early in her career. To the few 
who had heard of her and to the many who now heard her it was clear 
that a bright new star had appeared in the operatic firmament, and I do 
not use the word ‘star’ carelessly. Her rise was meteoric, her position 
quickly assured. By the time she was twenty-six Victoria de los Angeles 
had already appeared in several important opera houses in a dozen 
leading roles and could look forward to a long career. Her story is 
romantic in the manner of a film synopsis with its record of early ability, 
parental opposition and sensational success. 

Victoria has always sung, at least since she was five years old. Her 
father was a modest employee at the University of Barcelona, city of her 
birth. She and her elder sister and their baby brother lived with their 
parents in a house which was attached to the University. One day 
Victoria picked up a guitar, inevitable possession of every Spanish house- 
hold, and found she could play it. Naturally she began to sing to it. 
From that moment no one could stop her. When in her teens she would 
break into the large, austere classrooms when the students had finished 
their work and, eager to ‘feel’ the acoustics of a large space, would sing 
and sing. Sometimes the professors would turn her out because the 
students, loth to prepare their work for the next day, would gather out- 
side the windows and listen, or would join in. In the meantime, she was 
learning her lessons at the school attached to the University, for her 
baccalaureat. 

One of the professors who had heard her informal singing told her 
that she should go to the Conservatorio del Liceo de Barcelona to develop 
her voice. She asked permission of her father and was refused. He liked 
her to play the guitar because she knew the airs of his own country, 
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Andalusia, but a singing career he would not countenance. So Victoria 
did what any other enthusiast would have done. Unknown to her father 
and with her sister to support her, she went to the Conservatorio, and 
sang to the Director, who ecstatically accepted her for the next term. 
When she broke the news to her father he insisted that she should con- 
tinue her studies at school. ‘Papa, I can do both—study and sing’, she 
replied. Victoria’s mother had been through much the same experience 
when she had been forbidden by her parents to be trained or to sing 
professionally, and she was not going to see her daughter make the same 
mistake. Finally her father gave his consent. 

So began the technical side of the production of her voice and the 
first stage was completed unusually quickly. The course at the Con- 
servatorio takes six years; Victoria needed only three. She gained every 
available prize. When her professor was ill and could not take his class 
he gave Victoria the task, adding ‘You know much more about the game 
than I do!’ At the end of every term the best executant of each instru- 
ment gives a recital at the Conservatorio. When Victoria’s turn came her 
performance caused a sensation, but her parents had not the means to 
let her follow it up. She was desperate. She knew within herself that she 
must somehow go on, and go on she did. It was at that moment that a 
group of wealthy patrons who had been impressed by her singing at the 
concert decided to make a grant so that she could continue her studies. 
She refused an offer from the Directors of the Teatro Liceo to sing in 
opera there and then because she knew she was not ready and must 
study more. With the help of the grant she took private lessons, until 
finally in 1944 at the age of twenty she gave her first public recital, 
consisting of German lieder, at the Palacio de la Musica, Barcelona. Her 
triumphs had begun. 

At the end of the same year she made her operatic début in her 
native city as the Countess in Figaro with enormous success. Her first 
engagement abroad consisted of concerts in Lisbon, and in 1945 in the 
same city she sang in a double bill in both Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s // Segreto di Susanna. Concerts throughout Portugal 
followed, then a return to Barcelona where she sang during the next two 
seasons Manon and Marguérite in French with French artists and Mimi 
in Italian with an Italian company, adding Elisabeth in Tannhduser in 
German with Torsten Ralf. In the summer of 1947 she went to Switzer- 
land to compete in the Concours International d’Exécution Musicale du 
Conservatoire de Genéve. Out of one hundred competitors she gained 
first prize. She returned to the Liceo for the 1947/48 season, repeating 
previous roles and adding Elsa in Lohengrin and Agathe in Der 
Freischiitz, singing also for the first time at the Opera House in Madrid 
in La Bohéme with Gigli, and in Manon. 

It was after more concerts and recitals that the B.B.C., as mentioned, 
in 1948 invited her to London to sing in the radio version of La Vida 
Breve in English. On her return to Spain she married. She had first met 
her husband when he was a law student at the University, and he had 
spent the few intervening years making enough money to propose to her. 
As he later said to me, ‘Any man can marry a singer, but very few men 
can marry a singer who is the right girl!’. 
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In 1949 she travelled further afield, but her reputation in general 
had not yet preceded her. At her first concert in Oslo in January there 
were not more than thirty people in the audience, ‘including the critics’, 
she says, “—and including me!’, adds her husband with a smile. Two days 
later at her second concert more than a thousand people were turned 
away. Further concerts were given in Stockholm and Copenhagen, and in 
April came her début at the Opéra in Paris as Marguérite in Faust to 
enthusiastic applause. This led to recitals at the Salle Gaveau. In the 
same year she made a tour of Brazil, Venezuela and other South Ameri- 
can countries, extending to Cuba and Puerto Rico. One concert was 
given in each town, and at the end of the tour so demanding had been 
the audiences and promoters that she started from the beginning imme- 
diately and completed the whole tour again. Back in Barcelona she added 
Eva in Die Meistersinger to her repertory. Further concerts in Florence 
and Rome and at the Scala, Milan, followed in November. 

In February, 1950, she sang at the Opera in Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen; in March she made her Covent Garden début with a single 
performance of Mimi in La Bohéme, gave a recital at Wigmore Hall and 
then returned to Spain. Shortly after, she sang the title role in Ariadne 
auf Naxos under Dobrowen at the Scala, Milan, at its first performance 
in Malin. She followed this with Brahms’s Requiem under de Sabata 
at the Scala. 

By this time the word had gone round and she was in demand in 
all parts of the world. An invitation to sing at the Maggio Musicale in 
Florence had to be refused because of the Milan commitments, but she 
sang at the Toulouse Festival, gave recitals in Paris and one at Covent 
Garden, and still more at the Holland Festival. At the beginning of July 
she had what she described as one of her most thrilling experiences when 
she sang in the open air to an audience of thirty thousand at the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod. The Edinburgh Festival and two Promenade Con- 
certs in London followed. 

After making some interesting records in London she went to 
America in October to make her first appearance in that country and to 
give two recitals at Carnegie Hall in New York. The first was cancelled 
owing to bronchial trouble, but on October 15 she gave New York their 
first taste of her artistry. She received an ovation such as is reserved for 
that city’s special favourites. They loved her from her first Monteverdi 
aria right through a well-balanced programme of Italian and French 
songs and a group of German lieder to songs of her beloved Spain. After 
several encores she sat down on the piano stool and accompanied herself 
on the guitar. The audience went mad with delight. She returned to sing 
in Paris, and came to Covent Garden in the winter season and sang 
Manon, Mimi and Elsa. In January she sang Donna Anna at the Scala, 
Milan, under Karajan. In March, 1951, she went for a three months 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, making her 
début there as Marguérite in Faust and, later, Mimi and her first per- 
formance of Butterfly. She repeated this role at Covent Garden in June 
as well as Mimi and Manon. She was booked for concerts in England in 
the summer in connection with the Festival of Britain. In the autumn she 
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returned to the Metropolitan for a six months engagement, singing 
Marguérite and Manon among other roles, and she was.now established 
as a member of the company. In the following autumn we find her 
tackling with much success the role of Donna Anna at the Teatro Muni- 
cipal in Rio de Janeiro, followed by another season at the Metropolitan 
and appearances at the Paris Opéra. In June, 1953, she sang Salud in 
La Vida Breve at the Holland Festival. She was again appearing in New 
York for the Winter Season and scored a big success as Mélisande and 
Rosina in /] Barbiere di Siviglia, and early in 1954 she sang at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. 

By this time her fame was reaching an even larger public from her 
records. She had already sung in complete recordings as Rosina, Butterfly 
and Nedda in Pagliacci. She was back at the Metropolitan for the 
1954-55 season, singing familiar roles, and early in 1955 she appeared as 
Agathe in Der Freischiitz at the Scala, Milan. As often as she can she 
returns to her home ground because she loves to sing in Barcelona. She 
was appearing there early last year, and then went to Milan to sing 
Rosina, and created quite a sensation in performances during the first 
season of the Piccola Scala as Laodice in Scarlatti’s Mitridate Eupatore. 
She also sang Marguérite in Faust at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels. 

There is little time for an artist of this eminence to indulge in other 
pursuits or prolonged holidays. Apart from the records already men- 
tioned, Victoria de los Angeles has also sung Mimi in the Beecham 
recording of La Bohéme, Marguérite in Faust and has made a fascinating 
long-playing record of Five Centuries of Spanish Song, 1300-1800. 
Although she remains on the roster of the Metropolitan in New York. 
she has been granted leave of absence for the current season which will 
enable her to catch up with her busy life. We are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity this gives us in this country to hear her superb Butterfly, which 
from all accounts she has greatly developed since she last sang the role 
here. Last summer she gave 47 recitals and concerts in Australia and 
New Zealand, and in February of this year made her début at the Vienna 
Staatsoper as Mimi; she has also been singing in Palermo, Rome and 
Naples. In the 1957-58 season at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York she will sing on 21 occasions, including her first performance as 
Violetta and Desdemona. 

It is appropriate at this stage to pay homage to her innate musician- 
ship. Ivor Newton, who has accompanied all the great operatic artists 
of the last few years, once described Victoria de los Angeles to me as ‘an 
aristocrat among singers’ because of her musical intelligence, her ability 
to work and to work quickly, and emphasizing that instinct for rhythm 
which is characteristic of most Spanish artists. It is these qualities which 
engender the esteem in which this highly individual voice is held through- 
out the world by the music-loving public and critics alike. Her capacity 
to adapt her voice to all moods and styles of singing enables her to 
combine joy with pathos, delicacy with power, light with shade, and yet 
never sacrifice tone, texture, accuracy, control or flexibility. In a word, 
she is a stylist in any language. 
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‘I love to sing’, she once told me, and, as she dropped the sixth lump 
of sugar into her cup of tea, added ‘and I love to sing in England’. Her 
husband attends to the business side of her career with great energy and 
devotion, and his wife is content to sit back and do the singing. 

In appearance she is dark, chubby and cheerful, with flashing teeth 
and bright eyes and the attractive heavy eyelids common to her race. 
She seems to be completely unspoiled by her early success, and remains 
at heart a simple Spanish girl who can sing. She is interested in what goes 
on around her, spends her little spare time in satisfying a positive passion 
for knitting and crochet work, and asserts unhesitatingly that she likes 
the English way of life. Her English public can assure her equally un- 
hesitatingly that it likes the Spanish way of singing. 





The Met in Perspective 
by Robert Newall 


Not long ago a friend remarked that he felt that the Metropolitan 
Opera is overrated. At the moment I casually agreed, for it is easy to 
cavil at the shortcomings of the celebrated house without proper regard 
for objectivity and justice. There are, of course, some infuriating hoary 
traditions, a sometimes rigid cleavage to an orthodox musical party line, 
and its occasionally inept administration. But after mulling over the 
strengths and weaknesses of the august organization, I am inclined to 
think that perhaps we often expect too much of the Broadway house. 

My friend based his contentions on a presumed superiority of many 
of the European houses. But even if this superiority were real (and this 
is an explosively debatable point), the comparison in most respects is 
not valid. The Metropolitan may be starchily encrusted with European 
trappings, but it has evolved as a thoroughly American institution 
in an American setting. And as such it is subject to the idiosyncrasies 
and blessings of what we are pleased to call ‘the American system’. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the fact that the Metropolitan is not 
subsidized as are the great opera houses of Britain and the Continent. 
In fact, up to a couple of years ago the Metropolitan was oppressed by 
Federal taxes. Now, even though the prices have not appreciably 
changed, the funds formerly claimed by the government are channelled 
into the coffers of the company. Ever since the palmy days of patroni- 
zation under the Vanderbilts and other New York families, the Metro- 
politan has been badgered by annual deficits. This year the company has 
again struck upon the device of asking its subscribers to remit an incre- 
ment of their subscription costs to defray the expected deficit. Any 
company which is so limited—indeed, almost strangled—by slim and 
tenuous budgets can scarcely maintain a programme of vision, variety 
and uniform excellence. 

The case against subsidies has a trenchant facet, however, for the 
Metropolitan would run the risk of governmental censure of its policies. 
(Would Senator McCarthy, for instance, ever permit a performance of 
the Russian masterpiece, Boris Godunov?). In Europe subsidies are vote ! 
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Frank Lerner 
‘Norma’ at the Metropolitan; Maria Callas as Norma, Cesare Siepi as 
Oroveso 











Frank Lerner 
‘Aida’ at the Metropolitan; Antonietta Stella, Carlo Bergonzi, Fedora 
Barbieri 
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Frank Lerner 


‘Tosca’ at the Metropolitan ; Giuseppe Campora and Maria Callas 


for cultural enterprises largely without restrictions. Possibly, indeed, 
certain insightful clauses might be helpful in such instances as the Paris 
Opéra. For here the last two or three régimes (even that of Jacques 
Ibert) have squandered their funds on trivial revivals and tawdry new 
works. At best the question of subsidizing the Metropolitan is thorny 
and would have to be scrupulously worked out to insure artistic free- 
dom without conspicuous waste. 

Another problem in many ways unique to the Metropolitan ‘s the 
repertory, for the selection of operas has to be broad enough to appeal 
to one of the most heterogeneous audiences in the world. At different 
times the writer has sat next to natives of Switzerland, Austria, Hungary 
and Germany. Few houses in the world, therefore, offer such a range of 
operas—nationally, chronologically and _ stylistically—in such a variety 
of languages. It is doubtless true that the Metropolitan can seldom 
compete with foreign companies in the specialities of the repertory, but 
one must not forget the solidly fine performances of such unconven- 
tionalities as Alceste, Elektra and Peter Grimes. On the distaff side, 
however, the last revival of Louise was pretty grim. Even standard fare 
like Die Meistersinger, given this past season, can be abysmally dull. 
Under the stolid direction of Fritz Stiedry the warm humanity and broad 
humour were effectually milked out of the score. Khovanshchina, un- 
veiled a few years ago, turned out to be little more than a curiosity 
despite the potentialities of Mussorgsky’s score. These examples could 
be multiplied. Those given show that the Metropolitan, sometimes 
brutally and sometimes clumsily, handles operas outside the standard 
repertory (as well as some of those within), operas which would be 
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better left to the more astute musical architects of the Opéra-Comique, 
Bayreuth or the Bolshoi. 

But there is a warning here, too. Even those houses which should 
be best equipped to cope with certain operas, either because of national 
origin or purely mechanical elements, often flounder. Surely Faust, of all 
operas, should be the piéce de résistance of the Paris Opéra. I was 
shocked profoundly when I saw the inept, even ludicrous performance 
there. The singers ranged all the way from poor to barely competent 
and, by Metropolitan standards, would not have been tolerated there 
even in minor roles. The rousing Soldiers’ Chorus was sung by all of 
six men, who paraded around a cylindrical object, sufficiently large to 
enable them to twist their hats about or make some slight alteration in 
their costumes to give the illusion of a throng. And when the final 
curtain of the third act draped itself across Valentine’s prostrate form, 
he rose stiffly and solemnly announced, ‘Ah, no rest even in death’, and 
stalked off the stage. The audience, by that time conditioned to comedy, 
howled. The moral of all this is that the grass in that other pasture does 
look deceptively greener. Though I saw operas in Europe that were 
several niches above Metropolitan standards, I have also seen many at 
the leading houses which were distinctly inferior to the most perfunctory 
performance in New York. 

Still another element of contention is the Metropolitan chorus. 
When, during Rudolph Bing’s first season as General Manager, the 
revival of Wagner's Der fliegende Hollinder was announced, many 
immediately wondered how the chorus would or could cope with the 
soaring, blazing choruses which demand incisiveness and accuracy. In 
point of fact, the chorus came through admirably. There was not the 
brilliance of the Bayreuth ensemble, but there was expertness in the 
attack and development. Of course, the rejuvenation of the chorus, like 
the marked improvement in the ballet, stems from the insistence of 
Mr Bing on more stringent standards. Indeed, for the first time within 
many years did the choral work in any of the operas presented have any 
meaning. In Rigoletto, for instance, the courtiers maliciously kidnap the 
jester’s daughter at the end of the second act. The chorus beginning 
‘Zitti, zitti’ was startling in its freshness and trueness of approach. But a 
chorus which has to sing in at least twenty operas in at least four 
languages has besetting difficulties which do not affect the choruses of 
European houses which normally perform all the works of the repertory 
in their own tongue. Thus the Metropolitan works under a singular 
disadvantage. 

Often, too, it is urged that the Metropolitan’s repertory is conven- 
tional, illiberal and sterile. One may point to performances of Der 
Freischiitz, The Queen of Spades, La Fanciulla del West, Der Corregidor, 
Wozzeck and other unfamiliar operas in Europe, but an investigation 
would undoubtedly show that these are the exception to the rule there 
as here. They, too, depend upon a round of Aidas, Carmens and La 
Traviatas to keep their customers happy and their coffers full. The 1953 
season in Paris, for example, yielded only one genuine novelty, a revival 
of Gluck’s Les Indes Galantes, in which the spectacle lamentably over- 
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Frank Lerner 
‘Ernani’ at the Metropolitan; Leonard Warren, Zinka Milanov, Mario 
del Monaco, and Cesare Sie pi 


shadowed the music. This is not to argue that the Metropolitan can be 
excused for its laxity in staging new works and reviving old ones. It 
cannot. As a leading opera company, it is obliged to assume musical 
leadership and to experiment. But the Metropolitan is not the only 
sluggard among its peers. 

The Metropolitan’s critics frequently forget that the repertory is 
largely determined by the singers available. In the nineties the repertory 
was weighted by German opera, for on the roster were such heroic 
voices as those of the De Reszke brothers, Lillian Nordica, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Johanna Gadski and the protean Emma Eames. The 
German ‘era’ was supplanted by Italian opera under the aegis of Caruso 
and Toscanini. The astute Italian impresario Gatti-Casazza further 
tightened the grip of Italian music during his long and exceedingly 
fruitful régime. But another great surge of German opera evinced itself 
when Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz Melchior, Lotte Lehmann, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Marjorie Lawrence and Friedrich Schorr appeared during the 
thirties. Clearly even the Metropolitan, with its impressive resources, 
must plan its repertory from the angle of its singers. Today, with a 
paucity of Wagnerian singers, it is difficult to cast such gigantic works 
as Tristan, Parsifal and The Ring. 

It does seem a pity, however, that the Metropolitan sometimes 
underestimates its resources. Revivals of Der Freischiitz and Eugene 
Onegin could have been given while Ljuba Welitsch, who had sung both 
operas in Europe with astounding success, was with the company. Not 
infrequently does the Metropolitan lose fine singers because it will not 
let them sing more than a few roles each season. By being assigned but 
two or three roles a year, a singer who wants to display his versatility 
feels cramped, unable to develop his talents. In 1912, Emmy Destinn, 
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one of the most gifted and many-sided artists ever to sing in this country, 
complained that she was limited to a mere dozen roles. Welitsch, during 
her first season with the Metropolitan in 1949, was assigned two— 
Salome and Aida! A singer with initiative and a compulsion to augment 
virtuosity is resentful of such meagre opportunities. 

That the Metropolitan needs an enlarged musical vision, it seems 
to me, is unquestionable. A company which constantly dredges the con- 
ventional repertory without sufficient daring to try out a new work 
becomes sterile, artistically bankrupt. The Metropolitan has occasion- 
ally given us some magnificent revivals—notably Don Carlos and 
Alceste (the latter with Flagstad)—but there is a disinclination to stage 
new works, particularly native operas by native composers. Rudoiph 
Bing has buttressed the standards, but he is not a magician. To bring all 
the heterogeneous elements of an opera house—the singers, orchestra, 
chorus, artistic directors, stage crew—to a uniform excellence withoui 
the assurance of a definite budget for several seasons ahead and with a 
spate of problems would require massive ingenuity. That the Metro- 
politan, with all its deficiencies and laxities, has maintained itself as an 
enterprise with vigour and self-respect and has preserved and even raised 
its standards (which, at best, are commendably high) is no mean achieve- 
ment. 

[This article was written in the autumn of 1956, before the current 
season opened.—Ed.] 





Opera on the Gramophone 
2—* Carmen’ 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 


Carmen, that bright flame, still burns on many hearths. Lately, it 
has been rediscovered as a ‘smashing musical’, owing to the good offices 
of the vamped-up film version with a Negro cast. Bizet’s masterpiece has 
probably sprouted a thicker harvest of records than any other work. Yet 
it is also probably the most difficult of all operas to keep alive on a home 
gramophone. 

The first reason lies in the nature of the opéra comique itself. It is 
essentially an ‘acted’ opera. The look of the stage at any given moment 
is likely to be important dramatically—not just a neutral setting for some 
‘set’ singing. Second, the spoken part or, if the Guiraud recitatives and 
links are used, the parlando sections are vitally important; and these 
hardly sound themselves in any language but French, which in turn 
seldom sounds itself when spoken by any but French players. 

Third and most important is that the heroine is not merely a singer. 
Her physical presence, sex appeal tout court, counts and should count for 
a third at least of her effect. No bad singer can get away with Carmen; 
but equally no bad actress has ever made a success of the role whatever 
her purely vocal gifts. To become a great Isolde, stamina, musicianship 
and a mighty vocal equipment will work wonders, plus some carefully 
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A scene from the first act of ‘Carmen’ at Covent Garden in 1937 


studied poses. But for Carmen, while a quick and expressive voice is 
essential, neither volume nor great range is imperative and there are 
countless places where a turn of the head, or a light in the eye, will com- 
pensate for relatively mild singing. Which is perhaps why we tend to 
think not of Destinn, but of Zélie de Lussan or Supervia or Mary Garden 
when we cail up the image of Carmen: or of course Calvé, who remains 
the perfect imaginary incarnation. 

A side effect of this quintessential Carmen legend is that dozens of 
ladies who had more temperament than aptitude have ‘seen themselves’ 
as the gipsy; especially big, temperament'voll Berliners or Hungarian 
adventuresses, some of whose clumsy, crudely voluptuous and teutonic- 
ally provincial performances convulse us still. Then, the Flower Song in 
Icelandic strikes a weird note. And I personally have to register my dis- 
belief in coloured Carmens, for I find the Negro voice, so beautiful 
despite its usual short range and warm, slow vibrations, generally ill- 
suited to this vibrant fast-speaking music 

This will suggest that the major problem in Carmen disc collecting 
is the language and how much bad French or no French you can take. 
For a present-day buyer in Britain, the choice is not too difficult if a 
complete Carmen is wanted. There are three LP sets, each of six sides. 
Musically the best (and best recorded) is the American HMV, with a non- 
French cast, singing in fair-to-medium ‘international’ French, good chorus, 
good atmosphere, a poor Micaéla (Albanese) a competent and sturdy pair 
of male leads (Peerce and Merrill) neither of whom develops much 
poetry, and Risé Stevens as Carmen. The conducting by Fritz Reiner is 
mostly very sound. Miss Stevens shirks nothing; she throws everything 
she has into the last scene, though never achieving the animal verve of 
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Maria Gay (of the famous Gay-Zenatello finale). But she is a warm, sen- 
suous and musicianly Carmen, only wanting the authentic French hallmark. 

That is found much more certainly in the Columbia version, with 
Solange Michel, whose spoken passages are tinglingly alive and whose 
whole conception is true. Unlike the above HMV American version, this 
Columbia set has the spoken dialogues. Cluytens speeds along rather too 
vigorously for some tastes. Dens is the excellent Escamillo, Jobin the 
always competent José, and Angelici a lesser Micaéla than Micheau in 
the ‘other’ French set, i.e. the Decca version under the gentler Albert 
Wolff, with Suzanne Juyol, a loud soprano voice not well suited to 
Carmen, being unnecessarily big and charmless, Libero de Luca, whose 
French is not perfect, and Giovanetti as a sure Torero. 

The main difference, then, between the two French sets is that this 
latter one, like the Risé Stevens set, uses the Guiraud recitatives. 
For one who insists on the authentic French article, Columbia is to be 
preferred. Otherwise Miss Stevens is, as my headmaster used to say if 
ever I topped the class, the best of a second-rate lot. 

But these three post-war sets are at least splendidly alive in sound. 
One hardly nowadays can get much pleasure from the three pre-war ver- 
sions on 78s—19 double-sided records in some cases. The most interesting 
of these is Columbia with Raymonde Visconti, a Carmen with great tang, 
speed and sarcasm; plus Georges Thill, who was a masterly Don José 
and whose Flower Song remains a model, both in the complete sets and 
on its own. 

Two other shellac sets were Italian—HMV with an opulent mezzo, 
Gabriella Besanzoni, singing with Piero Pauli and Maria Carbone (a 
Desdemona too) as Micaéla; and a Columbia with Aurora Buades, also 
a very good Italianate gipsy, opposite Pertile, Franci the baritone and 
with such well remembered names as Tellini, Ticozzi and Baracchi in the 
cast. Sabajno conducts the former, Molajoli the latter. Vivid? Alas, 
Time’s revenges show. Let us look a little at some bits and pieces. 

Act 1. It is impossible to list all those who have left a version of the 
Habafiera. For pleasure and historical thrill those of Supervia on the 
Parlophone PMA 1024 recreations and Calvé on HMV’s Fifty Years of 
Operatic Singing (CSLP 500) are the ones to go for; indeed all the 
Supervia re-creations are marvellously vivid. For the rest, I can only 
cite Tourel, Farrar, Gerville-Réache, Cernay, Alice Raveau, Vallin and 
Zélie de Lussan; Stignani on Columbia LX 1578 as one of the best 
Italian ones, with others by Giannini, Cattaneo and even that beautiful 
woman Lina Cavalieri (who sounds much louder than I expected, recall- 
ing that on her Manon Lescaut posters, rude Italians used to add ‘Ma 
non si senti—‘but is not heard’) and Kirkby Lunn, Constance Willis and 
Edith Coates; Jeritza, Thorborg and amid the German ones that by 
Olczewska which used to be a mighty popular and thrilling disc in spite 
of the German ‘Ja die Liebe hat bunte Fliigel’ and other distressingness 
(it was HMV D 1386). 

For the Micaéla-José duet ‘Parle-moi de ma mére’, there is a charm- 
less one by Alarie and Simoneau, Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93018, one by 
Gigli and daughter, a German Odeon by Rethberg and Tauber (!) and 
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Conchita Supervia as Carmen 


historical curiosities by Huguet and 
De Lucia, Lucy Isabelle Marsh and 
McCormack (in HMVY’s 50 Years) 
and even Rosina Buckman and 
Maurice d’Oisly for the nostalgic. 

In the Séguedille, it is Super- 
via’s cajoling and marvellously put- 
over version on PMA 1024 which 
must win. Her exchanges with 
Micheletti, one of the best José’s I 
ever saw, sound to my ideas the 

erfect Carmen, though I will con- 
fess when I heard her do the role 
at Covent Garden in 1935 under 
Beecham, I thought her vibrato- 
braying was excessive. But then 
even Pauline Lucca and Minnie 
Covent Garden Archives Hauk had their rough edges, I be- 
lieve. Who else made it? Calvé, Fremstad, Destinn, D’Alvarez; the list 
is enormous. 

Act 2. Besides Supervia, both Maartje Offers and Muriel Brunskill 
recorded the ‘Chanson Bohéme’. But this is nothing to the variety of 
baritones who essayed the Toreador Song (‘Ils m’ont demandé de la 
merde’ said Bizet—‘la voila’). My first disc of this was by Clarence White- 
hill and I still salute it. Tibbett too was grand; Redvers Llewellyn on 
HMV C 3800, Harold Williams, Peter Dawson, Dennis Noble and John 
Brownlee shall not be forgotten, but probably the best now, outside the 
sets where Merrill and Dens take a lot to beat, is Silveri on Col scb 107. 
Van Rooy made it and so did Ruffo, Sammarco, Bockelmann, Uhde and 
Metternich; the one that people are least likely to forget is Tibbett’s 
HMV DB 1298, instinct with some swanky sex appeal which sets it apart. 
The other big list is the Flower Song, intensely difficult to do well. I men- 
tioned Thill, but note also Caruso on CSLP 500. You can go back to 
Zenatello’s Fonotipia, to McCormack and De Lucia. Bonci caresses it, 
Del Monaco bawls it. ITA’s funny man Harry Secombe has a shot at it. 
Valente roars it. Lappas, the only tenor I ever saw spit into his hat, on 
stage, sings it with grace. You can get it in Dutch, Danish, Swedish Ice- 
landic or German—Crooks, Piccaver and Pattiera, so loved in Germany, 
made it. Our own Nash, Booth, Davies (Tudor and Ben) Mummery 
(twice) and James Johnstor: (a good English one), are in the list and one 
must not leave out either Bjérling (stylish) or Lanza who manages the 
difficult ending creditably. And if you ever come across the version by 
David Devries, him of the trills, you should snap it up. The duet, ‘Non. 
tu ne m’aimes pas!’, is Supervia’s again: but also Calvé and Charles 
Dalmores if you can find it. Farrar sings the duet as a solo! 

Act 3. This brings out that number which suggests rationed fruit to 
war-weary Britons. ‘Mélons, coupons!’ (‘Shuffle, cut’) is the great Card 
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‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan, Act 3 with Risé Stevens as Carmen 


Scene. Mary Garden, relishing every phrase in queer French in ‘50 years’, 
Gay, Farrar and Giannini are all interesting. So would be Edyth Walker, 
I feel sure. There is the Russian Rudenko, but again Supervia is the 
single one to go for. 

Micaéla’s aria has tempted all sorts, among them Elisabeth Schumann 
(Odeon RXX 76724), Rethberg on Parlophone, Tetrazzini and, still my 
own best-love, Alma Gluck with the most ravishing held notes imaginable. 
Nearer today Noréna, Steber, Pagliughi, Schwarzkopf, Danco and 
Rizzieri (of Glyndebourne) on Cetra. 

Act 4. Here, apart from Farrar and Amato, and Matzenauer with 
the same Escamillo, both dull, the main event is the great final encoun- 
ter; Farrar and Martinelli, Orens and Ansseau, also the White Russian 
Sadoven and Ansseau. Barbara Kemp and Pattiera, and Pederzini and 
Zanelli all have their admirers. For me, it is either Supervia or the 
intensely passionate Maria Gay and Zenatello (HMV VB 43) which still 
tightens the scalp and can make the good Risé Stevens sound suburban. 
Juyol and De Luca also exist, out of the Decca set (Decca LW 5035). 

The ballet, including things filched from other operas, comes in 
several odds and ends. The Beecham Carmen suite 3CX 1037 should not 
be overlooked—and won't be. 








Maria Callas 


on Television 


Three studies by 
F. Richter taken 
during 

‘Meet Jeanne Heal’ 


on February 4 














The Editor of ‘Opera’ presenting Maria Callas with an original playbill 
of Grisi’s first Norma at Covent Garden, at a party in London on the 
day following Callas’s return to Covent Garden in the same role 


News 


Great Britain 


Ingestre Hall. The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury are presenting 
three performances of an _ operatic double-bill in the Great Hall of 
Ingestre Hall on May 10, 11 and 12. The two operas that have been chosen 
are Dido and Aeneas and Master Peter's Puppet Show (Falla). John Pritchard 
is the conductor and musical director, Anthony Besch the producer and Peter 
Rice the designer, The artists will include Magda Laszlo, Adéle Leigh, Monica 
Sinclair, Alexander Young and Bernhard Sonnerstedt. The orchestra will be 
the Liverpool Philharmonic and the specially chosen chorus will be under 
Peter Gellhorn. Tickets will include the price of a champagne supper; applica- 
tions for seats should be made to Ingestre Hall, Stafford. 

Revival Opera Company. Further details of this company’s projected pro- 
duction of Halévy’s La Juive are now available. The performances will be 
given from June 12 to June 15 at the Rudolf Steiner Theatre, London, in 
association with the Cultural Department of the French Embassy. The cast 
will include Sylvia Franklin, Lillian Morris, Eugenie Wiener, John Graham, 
Dermot Troy, Michael Langdon, David Read, David Thomas, Robert Foster 
and Montague Young. John Carewe is the conductor. 

Edinburgh Opera Company. This company was founded in 1920 and directed 
for some time by the tenor E. C. Hedmont, Besides performing the usual 
repertory operas, the company gave the first British performance of Donald 
Tovey’s Bride of Dionysius which the composer himself conducted. During 
the 1930s the company was under the musical direction of Ian Whyte, and 
from 1939-45 was a war casualty, In 1950 Richard Telfer revived the 
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company, and by 1956 it gave a good performance of Lucia di Lammermoor. 
This has resulted in the Arts Council giving its support for the coming 
production of Verdi's Nabucco at the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, which will 
be performed in the translation by Norman Tucker and Tom Hammond, and 
will be sung by William Dickie (Nabucco), David Ward (Zaccaria), and 
Jean Muir (Abigaille); Alexander Gibson will conduct and Hubert Dunkerley 
produce. The performances are on April 9, 11 and 13. There will also be 
four performances of Maritana conducted by Richard Telfer on April 8, 
10, 12 and 13 (matinée). 


Austria 


Vienna. The New Year brought in no new productions in the Staatsoper, 
but some welcome guests. Eleanor Steber appeared for the first time with the 
Vienna Opera as Tosca, Hers was a remarkable performance sung in Italian, 
and put in the shade the German Toscas who generally take the part here. 
She swept through the ro'e like the true prima donna she is, and in this 
respect can be compared with Callas and Simionato from the foreign artists 
who have appeared in Vienna 

A number of guest performances by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau have been 
among the factors which have awoken the company out of its general apathy. 
His Jokanaan in Salome is extraordinarily carefully thought out, and there 
can be no complaints of lack of production. On his first appearance his hands 
rush to his forehead to prevent his being blinded by the light of day — logical 
and ingenious, but as these touches mounted up they contributed to the rest- 
lessness of the interpretation. This John was a trembling fanatic and only had 
repose and peace during the passage of the actual prophecy. His singing at 
this part was of a beauty unique to Dieskau alone; the rest was disturbing by 
its loudness and his pointing the words almost to the point of shouting. One 
wonders how long his voice will be able physically to sustain this interpre- 
tation. 

His Wolfram in Tannhduser was much more straightforward and what 
one would expect; great concentration cn the meaning of what he is singing 
and, for instance, phrasing ‘O du mein holder Abendstern’ with extraordinary 
skill. Slow lyrical passages are his speciality, and the liberties he takes with 
the tempi rarely seem out of place. His weakness lies in his lower register 
which makes him at times inaudible in ensemble, and one must not expect 
him to thrill on the higher baritone 
notes since they come with such ease. 
Dieskau makes his finest effects by 
expression and the beauty of his voice 
rather than by heroic singing. His 
Almaviva was most interesting. In 
appearance he was not the most aris- 
tocratic of Counts, and for a moment 
one wondered whether Billy de Wolfe 
had dropped in from Monsieur Beau- 
caire, with his little moustache and 
mincing walk. But never was Dieskau 
unaware of what was happening 
during the course of the plot, and as a 
result his performance was compel- 
ling. Unfortunately the German text 
plays havoc with the line which flows 
when sung in Italian; Dieskau rightly 
pays attention to the words, and it is 
not altogether his fault that the 
music gets biffed about in the 
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process. But his last solo could hardly fail not only to melt the Countess 
but the whole audience as well. At last the production of Figaro has changed 
for the better. Since the story revolves round the discomfiture of the Count, 
the effect of the second act depends largely on whether he will give the action 
the seriousness it demands. This Dieskau did admirably and he was assisted in 
no small degree by Anneliese Rothenberger, the Susanna. She has been also 
singing Sophie, Papagena, Blonde and Musetta. With a singularly light 
voice she has distinguished herself by her charming personality and a rare 
stage competence. She is a soubrette with heaps of vivacity but not the wrong 
sort of vulgarity, which is fitting only in operetta. A notable example which 
can afford a certain vulgarity is Leo Fall’s Madame Pompadour, which has 
been given a new production at the Volksoper with Jarmila Novotna taking 
the name part. Novotna’s voice seems not to have deteriorated since her 
Octavian at Salzburg in 1949, but here is a dignified artist if ever there was 
one, and she seems miscast. It is as though an aristocrat had gone slumming. 
The show as a whole has vigour and there is a notable dance sequence repre- 
senting Pompadour rising from nothing to become the monarch’s mistress. 
Per Grundén is excellent as René, and Kurt Preger and Karl Dénch provide 
the requisite comic relief. 

Hans Hotter has once again sung Cardinal Borromeo in Palestrina. It 
should not go without saying that the performances given by Hotter and 
Patzak when they appear together in this work transcend ordinary operatic 
convention and present interpretations unique in present day opera. 

Rudolf Lustig appeared recently as Tristan before a half empty, apathetic 
house. He has not been heard since. Otherwise the tenor situation is still 
improving. Hasso Eschert from Mannheim sang Bacchus in Ariadne and began 
well with ring and conviction. The costive way in which most singers cope 
with this part sounds as though it hurts them as much as it does the audience. 
Since writing this there has been a further Ariadne performance notable for a 
good Tanzmeister from Hugo Meyer-Welfing, a better than average Bacchus 
from Josef Gostic, and the incomparable componist of Sena Jurinac sung in 
Vienna for the first time in three years. 

The other tenor new to Vienna was Karl Liebl from Wiesbaden. With an 
appearance not altogether helpful, he gave fine performances of Tannhauser 
and Stolzing. He is the only singer so far to sing the quavers in ‘Dir téne 
Lob!’ distinctly, and since this is the ‘hit tune’ of the piece it is not unim- 
portant. As Walther he is really puzzled when David sings ‘Fanget an!’. His 
first act ‘arias’ are phrased beautifully and the Preislied sounds a natural out- 
burst, and not a contrived piece where one verse is sung forte, the next piano. 
Liebl may be considered in some quarters provincial because he has not the 
voice of a Melchior, but his intelligent interpretation gives more pleasure than 
those of his colleagues who have appeared at Bayreuth. 


The presence of Karajan himself, who has been seen in the Director’s Box 
imitating his Columbia photograph with his chin cupped in his hands, has no 
doubt made artists realize that it is worth pulling their weight. It also gives 
him an opportunity of assessing what the repertory performances are like, 
which Béhm’s absence never gave him the opportunity of doing. Karajan, by 
the terms in which he originally agreed to take over, does not conduct until 
April, though he did conduct a performance of the Masonic Funeral Music 
as a memorial to Toscanini, which incidentally marked the end of a very long 
break with the Vienna Philharmonic. 

The visit of Rudolf Kempe has also produced remarkable results. He has 
directed performances of Fidelio with Hotter, Rosenkavalier with Konetzni, 
Don Giovanni with Jurinac as Elvira, reappearing with the Opera for the 
first time after an absence of almost a year, and Bohéme with De los Angeles 
as a wonderful Mimi, singing in Italian with an otherwise German cast. Each 
of these performances was tighter than anything seen and heard in Vienna 
for a very long time, and it is precisely this discipline for which certain 
people have been agitating, and which seems from results to be amply justified. 

Christopher Raeburn 
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Belgium 


The provincial opera theatres of Belgium are faced with a major crisis in 
the coming season perhaps Antwerp the least, as all performances there are 
given in Fiemish, and few artists from the Monnaie appear there. But Ghent 
pericrms with much the same artists as the Brussels house, and in some cases 
the artists get more interesting roles there. Their repertory is much more 
extended, international and, frankly, interesting. Now, out of a blue sky, the 
Brussels management has put an end to all artistic competition. In order to 
put the Monnaie on the safe basis of exclusivity for the coming Word Exhibi- 
tion, the direction offered all the leading singers new contracts with consider- 
ably enlarged salaries. These contracts stipulate that for the next two ceasons 
none of them will be allowed to sing in any. other Belgian theatre, The 
possibility of foreign appearances is gone, which at once prec'udes the only 
possible excuse for this behaviour: that they want to have the artists at home 
and at their ready disposal. If they sing in Ghent, they are just that: the 
place is at one hour's distance. These contracts were signed by all the import- 
ant members of the Monnaie, though in many cases after due protest :— 
Huberte Vecray, Guy Fouché, Jean Laffont, Germain Ghislain, Gilbert Dubuc 
among them. This means that the carefully built-up repertory of Ghent is now 
seriously threatened. It has lost its primadonna, its popular first baritone, both 
its leading tenors, Since Brussels has tied up all the best singers in Belgium, 
Ghent is now forced to specialise in operetta, or else to try and secure foreign 
artists to carry on, At least they will have the two best contraltos of Belgium: 
Lucienne Delvaux and Rita Gorr, who both refused to sign this agreement, 
and will continue to appear there, alternating with Paris. 

Whereas the Brussels season this year continues in remarkable dullness 
(Victoria de los Angeles’s appearance was postponed till May, and the only 
other interesting guest, Pilar Lorengar, merely repeated her Violetta of last 
year), Ghent has some interesting novelties and revivals every month. The latest 
was Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur, which was practically a premiére for Belgium. 
The only previous performance had been in Antwerp in 1904. Being founded 
on a Scribe play, and with an action laid in Paris, it sounded remarkably well 
in French. In fact I never heard the Comédie Frangaise scenes with the 
reciting from Racine so convincingly performed as here. The engagement of 
the Italian conductor Luigi Martelli has resulted in the discovery of many 
worthwhile Italian operas unknown to Belgium : Manon Lescaut, Mefistofele, 
and in March the Belgian premiére(!) of La Forza del Destino. Martelli has 
put new life into the company, and his reading of Adriana was a sensitive 
and artistic one. And what beauties this score contains! Giordano might have 
done worse than learn from Cilea’s masterly orchestration, which never covers 
the voices, and yet has a richness and beauty of texture never found in his 
contemporary. A comparison with Puccini’s Manon Lescaut clearly proved 
how unjustly Cilea has been neglected. I found it enormously fascinating and 
cannot imagine why it never became a world-success. Huberte Vecray, who 
proved herself a splendid Meyerbeer singer in L’Africaine, now showed herself 
no less perfect in a veristic role. Rita Gorr’s Princess of Bouillon was richly 
sung and nobly played, and the scene between the two women (so reminiscent 
of the Gioconda-Laura duet) combined the voices of what probably are the 
two finest singers in French opera today. The new tenor Bouet (also snared 
by the Monnaie for the next two seasons) was a good Maurizio, though his 
voice was rather veiled in the lower register, This is compensated by some 
thrilling topnotes, Robert Derville sang and played a human and sympathetic 
Michonnet, and though the bass Plumat underplayed the Prince (and why 
must he always be treated as a buffo?) there was a remarkable Abate in 
the young French tenor Stany Bert, whom I noticed already as Wagner in 
Mefistofele. He has a silvery voice with great carrying power, a clear enuncia- 


Boris Blachut as Dalibor and Milada Subrtova as Milada in the Czech 
film of ‘Dalibor 
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tion, and is a charming actor. I would almost be reconciled with a French 
Maitres Chanteurs in order to see him caper around as David, and hear what 
he could do with the Meisterweisen. 





° 
Czechoslovakia 

Prague. The National Theatre has recently staged the opera Sarka by 
Zdenek Fibich, the action of which is based on an old Czech legend of the 
Médchen War. Although Fibich’s stage works are distinguished by a noble 
romantic musical idiom, genuine depth of feeling and dramatic power, they 
are not so often performed as the operas of Smetana and Dvorak; thus par- 
ticular interest attaches to each new production of one of his operas. In Sarka 
Fibich has provided truly thrilling music for the passionate, erotic atmosphere 
of the plot. The mood of the woodland scene and the love scene between 
Ctirad and Sarka testify best to the skill of his orchestration and his original 
mode of expression. The performance was received with well-deserved 
applause; in particular Marie Podvalova, Beno Blachut and Marta Krasova, 
the producer Ferdinand Pujman and the excellent orchestra under Zdenek 
Chalabalas distinguished themselves. 

Much attention has been given here to the filming of Dalibor, in which 
some of the principal singers of the National Theatre took part: Dalibor — 
B. Blachut; Milada — M. Subrtova; King Vladislav V. Bednar; Jitka — 
L. Domaninska. Serious consequences arose from the ruthless cutting of the 
opera to make the film version, since it was done without reverence for the 
opera as a work of art. Singers and actors performed well in V. Krska’s 
creditable production. The television studio in Prague has broadcast the first 
television production of La Traviata. 

From time to time some of the more important operatic works of the 
classical and pre-classical periods are performed over the Czechoslovakian 
Radio. Recently a great deal of interest was aroused by three radio premiéres 
of operas. Pavel Vranicky, director of the orchestra in the Karntner-Hoftheater 
in Vienna and a contemporary of Mozart, was well known during his life-time 
for his operas, Singspiele, and chamber music. His opera Oberon, composed in 
1790 for the coronation of Leopold II in Frankfurt, is reminiscent of Weber's 
opera not only in subject matter and characters, but also in the music, which 
contains a real foretaste of romantic style. The radio gave this opera a careful 
production, in which some members of the National Theatre sang under the 
direction of J. Hrncir: M. Tauberova Oberon; V. Koci Huon; S. 
Souckova Amanda. 

The sonnd radio production was of The Bud, a one-act comic opera by 
Otakar Ostcil, who some years ago was the conductor of the National Theatre 
and made notable contributions to the artistic achievements of that house. 
It shows us a new type of stage-craft, fresh inventive powers and an interesting 
treatment of recitative. Good performances were given by members of the 
National Theatre: K. Kalas, S. Souckova, A. Zlesak and V. Bednar the 
cast only comprises four characters and the conductor was V. Jiracek. 

Zdenek Vyborny 
. 
Eire 

Dublin. Tle visit of the Essen Municipal Opera to Dublin in December 
last revived the discussion about opera policy. From 1945 we had, for a num- 
ber of years, visits from the companies of Hamburg, Munich and Diisseldori, 
with a selection of British singers appearing in popular Italian operas (sung 
in English) on alternate nights. But the major burden of the work fell on the 
German companies, and when they were of the standard of the Hamburg 
Company it was felt to be a good idea to bring them to Dublin. 

For the past few years the winter season, given at the Gaiety Theatre 
under the auspices of the Dublin Grand Opera Society, has consisted of Italian 
opera sung in Italian by artists drawn from places as far apart as Rome, Malta, 
London and Cardiff, As the artists rarely knew one another, and as they were 
appearing with unknown conductors, the performances were uneven in quality. 
Dublin is by nature an ‘Italian’ city, and so the performances were packed, but 
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Maurice Melat's setting for Act 1 of Fauré’s ‘Pénélope’ at Bordeaux. 
The work was also heard at Toulouse under the auspices of the ‘Réunion 
des Théatres Lyriques de Province’ 


at the same time there was the feeling that things were better when complete 
companies were on the stage. 

In December there was a compromise. The Essen Company gave Die 
Walkiire and Idomeneo, and an ad hoc company of guest singers was heard 
in Tosca, Carmen and Simone Boccanegra, Die Walktire was given a mem- 
orable performance, with Alfred Siercke’s sets and Hans Hartleb’s production 
being nearer Munich than Bayreuth. The best singing came from Herbert 
Fliether, whose powerful voice and striking appearance made him a majestic 
Wotan. Tilla Briem was a splendid Briinnhilde, and Elfriede Wasserthal and 
Paula Brivkalne alternated as Sieglinde. Giinther Treptow was a lyrical Sieg- 
mund. /Jdomeneo was sung by Brivkalne, Annie Student, Willi Friedrich and 
Louis de Vos. The splendid sets were by Hein Heckroth, and the Radio 
Eireann Orchestra was conducted by Gustav Kénig and Paul Belker. They 
Were quite first rate in the Mozart, and with the exception of some depressing 
moments in the brass section, rose to the Wagner magnificently, 

In the other operas the most satisfactory performances came from Joan 
Hammond and James Johnston in Tosca, Howell Glynne as Fiesco in 
Boccanegra and Margaret Elkins as Carmen. Charles Mackerras created a good 
impression with his conducting of Verdi's work. Brian Quinn 


France 

Bordeaux. At the Grand Théatre there were two performances during 
February of La Favorita sung in Italian by Fedora Barbieri, Isodoro Antonioli, 
Lino Puglisi and Antonio Zerbini. 

Nancy. Le Chevalier de Neige, a ‘fresque lyrique’ by George Delerue 
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(text by Boris Vian) was produced by Marcel Lamy with sets by Yves Bonnat. 
This ‘fresque’ proved a kind of opera-ballet; the librettist and the composer 
had intended a series of tableaux rather like the sequences of a film. But 
too great a wealth of detail meant that an uninstructed spectator was unable 
to follow the hero’s adventures. Further, the performance lasted for four hours 
and could easily have been cut by several tableaux (there are 24 in the three 
acts). Boris Vian, coming to opera via the novel, jazz, and popular song, has 
written a text that is at once clear and poetic, trenchant even in dramatic 
situations and evoking the atmosphere of the Middle Ages. Marcel Lamy, 
experienced as he is in the genre, excelled himself in the details of his pro- 
duction, and Yves Bonnat worked marvels in re-creating tapestries and illus- 
trations in a set that remained almost unaltered throughout. 

Taking his inspiration from this cinema style, Georges Delerue composed 
a score that at once reminded one of film music: it was like the tonal realiza- 
tion of what was going on on the stage, and not the accompaniment to 
dramatic action. A theatre is not a cinema screen. The characters live and 
sing; or at least, they ought to sing. Delerue’s score took scant account of 
vocal technique or art, with rare exceptions like the very attractive ballade 
which Guinevere sang while awaiting her friend’s return. King Arthur's mono- 
logues recalled most often Golaud’s in Pelléas, and always the heavy scoring 
smothered the voices, The composer has tried for rich sound effects with the 
aid of stereophonic sound and the Ondes Martenot. Their usefulness was not 
apparent, for the effects could not replace distinction and the composer's 
methods give rise in the long run to monotony. 

The singing was adequate, no more, in an ensemble dominated by Xavier 
Depraz (King Arthur) and Jane Rhodes (Maguelone). Andrée Esposito was 
completely inadequate in the role of Guinevere. Under Jésus Etcheverry the 
orchestra did its best by this disappointing score. 


Toulouse. Fauré’s Pénélope has been revived under Markevitch’s young 
pupil and assistant Louis Auriacombe. The work was produced with the 
utmost care, with nothing left to chance in presenting a spectacle of the 
highest quality, with new décor and costumes. Maurice Melat, who was 
responsible for these, had taken much trouble to imitate correctly a style from 
ancient Greece. His simple décor blended very happily colours that might 
easily have clashed. Pierre Deloger’s production accommodated all the theatri- 
cal requirements easily, mirroring the conductor's ideas. Both dramatically and 
vocally Régine Crespin was a vivid Pénélope, with Raoul Jobin a gallant, if 
not vocally ideal, Ulysse, The subsidiary roles were honorably filled. 

Nicole Hirsch 

Paris. During recent weeks the Opéra has revived La Damnation de 
Faust and Don Giovanni, and the Opéra-Comique, Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Cosi fan tutte. 

Berlioz’s work with its many scenes set a problem, which the Opéra 
solves, not always successfully, with a succession of tableau-cum-cinema pro- 
jections. Paul Finel, one of the recently engaged tenors, sang Faust: he has 
a good presence, a large voice and impeccable diction. Rita Gorr was an 
exquisite and dreamy Marguérite and Pierre Savignol, looking more like a 
ghost than a devil, sang Mephistopheles. Louis Fourestier conducted an 
unenthusiastic orchestra. 

Don Giovanni was given with new décor and costumes by Jacques 
Marillier; José Beckmans, once a leading Paris Don, was the producer, and 
Fourestier conducted. The French version of Adolphe Boscot and the heavy 
unimpassioned conducting made this a dull Don Giovanni. The title role was 
sung by Ernest Blanc, who possesses one of the most beautiful and at the 
same time virile French voices of the day, but he was not gay or ardent 
enough to be the ideal interpreter of this role. Régine Crespin made a tragic 
Donna Anna, even if she does not possess the right kind of voice for 
Mozart; Jacqueline Brumaire was a tragic Elvira, and Janine Micheau was 
a fresh-sounding Zerlina. Jean Giraudeau’s stylish Ottavio, Louis Noguera’s 
monotonous sounding Leporello and Robert Hassard’s excellent Masetto com- 
pleted the cast. 
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The two Mozart works at the Comique were far more satisfactory. Jean 
Fournet gave a highly finished rendering of the Figaro score. The idea of 
replacing the Da Ponte recitatives with the original French of Beaumarchais 
was hardly a good one; but there was much to admire in the singing of 
the arias, especialiy by Michel Roux (Count), Julien Giovanetti (Figaro), 
Brumaire (Susanna) and Crespin (Countess). Martha Angelici is hardly suited 
by personality or physique to Cherubino, but she too sang charmingly. 

Cosi was by far the best of the three Mozart works. The French version 
by Georges Hirsch is excellent, and George Sebastian’s conducting and the 
ensemble he achieved were most praiseworthy. Brumaire was an excellent 
Fiordiligi and Giséle Desmontiers an exquisite Dorabella. The cast was 
completed by Nadine Renaux (Despina), Giraudeau (Ferrando), Pierre Frou- 
menty (Alfonso) and Noguera (Guglielmo). 

Nicole Hirsch 


Germany 

Berlin. The Apollo-Saal, the architectural heart and main foyer 
of the house, proved the ideal setting for the Staatsoper’s first premiére of a 
new series of occasional chamber-opera performances. This was Monteverdi's 
L’Incoronazione di Poppea in H, F. Redlich’s adaptation. There was no actual 
stage, but a platform had been set up on which the singers were directed by 
Werner Kelch in a basically adequately stylized, but often too agitated and 
even mannered, way. The picturesque, lavish costumes were by Hainer Hill. 
It was astonishing to hear how easily Lovro von Matacic, who thrilled us a 
few weeks before with an extraordinary dramatic Prince Igor, had come to 
grips with the more steady measurements of this score. He was now all calm- 
ness and sedateness; yet despite his complete restraint from any more passion- 
ate utterances, his reading was so subtly shaded that there was hardly any 
moment of dullness. 

The standard of singing was much better than in any other recent 
Staatsoper performance. Even so unpredictable an artist as Liselotte Losch, who 
sang Ottavia, the abandoned wife of Nero, rose to unexpected heights. Diana 
Eustrati, in the title role, was certainly more pleasing to listen to than she 
had been lately, and there were three vocally satisfactory and stylistically 
sensitive performances from Ingeborg Wenglor as Drusilla, Gertraud Prenzlcw 
as Arnalta, and Jutta Vulpius as Damigella. Of the men, Gerhard Stolze’s 
easy and well-disciplined tenor managed quite well with the difficult roulades 
of Nero and Robert Lauhéfer exhibited an especially beautiful, very cultivated 
baritone as Ottone (originally sung by a castrato). Heinrich Pflanzl was a 
distinguished Seneca and Manfred Schmidt a likable Valetto. Horst Koegler 

During February several artists have made guest appearances at the 
Staatsoper; these included Rudolf Kempe, who conducted performances of 
Don Giovanni, Fidelio and Arabella, Oscar Danon, from Yugoslavia, who 
conducted Aida, Alexander Sved, the Hungarian baritone who was heard as 
Di Luna, and Josef Traxel, who sang Cavaradossi. 

At the Stiidtische Oper there have been further cast changes in the new 
production of Un Ballo in Maschera: Marcel Cordes, the Munich baritone 
has been heard as Renato and Eugen Tobin, the American tenor from 
Stuttgart, as Riccarde. 

Cassel. Rudolf Wagner-Régeny, the composer of the operas Der Giinst- 
ling, Die Birger von Calais and the ballet Johanna Balk has been commis- 
sioned to write an opera for the opening of the new Cassel Staatstheater, The 
subject the composer has chosen is the Prometheus legend. 

Cologne. The first local performance of The Rake’s Progress was given at 
the end of February with Albert Weikenemeir in the title role and Kathe 
Miller-Siepermann as Anne. Wolfgang von der Nahmer was the conductor. 

Dresden. Rudolf Kempe has been engaged to conduct a new production 
of Capriccio at the Staatsoper in June. 

Diisseldorf-Duisberg. In the December edition of OPERA we read that 
Rudolf Lustig’s poor performance in the Vienna Tannhduser was preceded by 
his fine singing in Tristan und Isolde under André Cluytens. We have also had 
a Tristan conducted by Cluytens with Lustig in the title part. It is a cruel 
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irony that modern audiences accept without criticism performances of 
Wagner's music dramas in which the words are fully lost to the ear, but even 
if we also overlook this shortcoming, it must still be admitted that this was 
the worst showing by the Deutsche Oper am Rhein to date. Most of the blame 
must be laid at Lustig’s door. With the exception of the love duet in Act 2, 
which he survived with a fair degree of accuracy, he made little attempt to 
hit any particular notes, covering up with glissandos and tuneless shouting. 
The first act promised to be a fiasco. Isolde (Christel Goltz) forgot one entry 
completely and Ruth Siewert was all at sea for about a dozen bars. The danger 
passed, however, and we heard beautiful singing from both ladies, powerful 
but never forced, and from Otto Wiener, a fine Kurwenal. But without doubt 
the most entrancing music came from the singing of Walter Kreppel as King 
Mark. Clear of diction and accurate of tone, his voice is both calm and digni- 
fied. Cluytens still gives the orchestra too free a rein, so that in the last act 
even Mme Goltz’s powerful voice was completely swamped. A disappointing 
evening. 

It has been announced that Rolf Liebermann’s Schule der Frauen, which 
will appear in a new version at the forthcoming Salzburg Festival, will be 
performed for the first time in Germany by the Deutsche Oper am Rhein 
in the first half of next season. William Marshall 


Hamburg. The first performance of Capriccio in Hamburg was a suc- 
cess. In fact, this production of the last operatic work of the aged Richard 
Strauss was one of the best integrated performances we have seen at the 
Staatsoper in recent months, This was mainly due to the near-perfect produc- 
tion by Rudolf Hartmann, who had already been responsible for the premiére 
of Capriccio at Munich in 1942, and to the admirable conducting of Joseph 
Keilberth. Hartmann’s production had style and charm. On the solid 
foundation of his production the slender poetic spell of this operatic farewell 
could be fully realized to enchant Hamburg’s operatic gourmets (how this 
work is to fare as daily bread, however, I do not know). Keilberth caressed 
the endless phrases and offered us a profound reading of the score. 

Clara Ebers sang the Countess with great vocal skill and beauty. Her long 
fina] aria was ravishing; indeed, from the point of sheer beauty it was one 
of the finest pieces of singing we have heard here for years. The same can 
be said of Toni Biankenheim’s La Roche; this versatile artist has reached the 
top of his form now. As Olivier, Hermann Prey gave another convincing 
proof of his outstanding technical skill and his beautiful voice. Walter 
Geisler’s voice, however, is not light or flexible enough for the difficult part 
of Flamand; and singers like Gisela Litz (Clairon) and Horst Giinter (Count) 
also were not always convincing. The transparent score and the conversational 
style of Capriccio are too revealing for the slightest vocal and technical short- 
comings (another reason why this opera seems to be destined to become a 
real Festival work). The conversation took place in a fine interior setting 
by Alfred Siercke which perfectly fitted the style of both the work and the 
production. Ali in all, a very fine performance which, to the horror of all 
Straussians, is being played here with an encouraging interval in the midst 
of the great conversation. 

Two pleasant revivals were destined to balance the repertory after the 
ordeals of the four Ring productions and before the strains of Boris Godunov 
and Lulu. Falstaff was revived in Heinz Arnold’s production, with Leopold 
Ludwig conducting. Siercke’s scenery, taken over from the small Besenbinder- 
hof Theatre, where it had been quite all right, turned out too provisional and 
dreary for the great new house. Furthermore, both the designer and the pro- 
ducer lacked the imagination to make something more out of the great final 
scene than a wholly conventional affair. Instead of James Pease, who was 
singing Sachs at Covent Garden, Benno Kusche sang the title part and turned 
out to be a capital Falstaff, though he never equalled Pease in the sheer 
beauty of his singing. Horst Giinter sang Ford with all his usual intelligence, 
but with his light and pleasant voice he will never be a convincing Italian 
baritone, After her collapse on New Year's Day, Maria von Ilosvay returned 
to the stage as Mistress Quickly and sang more beautifully than ever. 
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Puccini’s Manon Lescaut was the other revival. This periormance lived 
mainiy through the very fine production by Giinther Rennert and the 
passionate conducting by Albert Bittner. Among the singers Toni Blankenheim 
offered an outstanding character study of Manon’s brother. As Des Grieux, 
Walter Geisler tried hard to make us forget that Rudolf Schock sang this part 
here during the last years (and Des Grieux is Schock’s part !). Geisler’s voice 
lacked the mellowness which is indispensable for Puccini’s cantilenas, but he 
is an intelligent singer and has a fine voice. Melitta Muszely’s Manon left 
me cold all through the evening. She has not yet the right voice for Puccini 
though she makes good use of her top register. Wolfgang Noélter 


Hanover. Recent events at the Landestheater have included productions 
of Arabella, L’Italiana in Algeri and Peter Grimes. Strauss’s work had Hertha 
Wilfert in the title role, Matthieu Ahlersmeyer as Mandryka and Hanna 
Scholl as Zdenka; Johannes Schiiler was the conductor and Kurt Erhardt the 
producer. In L’/taliana, which was produced by Peter Ebert and conducted 
by Wolfgang Frommer, Lilo Buckup sang Isabella, Willy Sch6nweiss Mustapha 
and Gottiried Riedner Linboro, Peter Grimes was produced by Peter Ebert 
and conducted by Ernst Richter. 


Karlsruhe. The Baden State Theatre opened its 1956-57 season with 
much appreciated performance of Verdi's Nabucco with Scipio Colombo as 
a guest in the title role. This work was most successfully conducted by the 
Generalmusikdirektor, Alexander Krannhals, and produced by the General- 
intendant, Paul Rose. Paula Baumann sang the part of Abigaille, and Hans 
Hofmann sang Zacharia. The new production of Carmen was given in the 
original version with spoken dialogue in place of the customary recitatives. 
The producer, Dr Siegmund Skraup, had translated the dialogue, Krannhals 
conducted, and the main parts were taken by Renate Gutmann (Carmen), 
Antonio Tedeski (José) and Robert Trehy (Escamillo). The third symphony 
concert of the Baden State Orchestra, conducted again by Krannhals, included 
in its programme Strawinsky’s Symphony of Psa'ms and _ Sutermeister’s 
Requiem. Uta Graf and Derrik Olsen were the soloists, and the Karlsruhe 
Oratorio Choir sang the choral parts. Sutermeister attended the concert in 
person and was enthusiastically acclaimed by the public. Among the musical 
novelties still to be introduced by the State Theatre during the season are 
the world premiére of the Zwillings- 
komédie (Comedy of the Twins) by 
Richard Mohaupt, and the first per- 
formance in Germany of Nino Rota’s 
comic opera An Italian Straw Hat. 

Leipzig. Orff's Die Kluge and 
Ernst Toch’s Die Prinzessin auf der 
Erbse (libretto by Benno Elkan) were 
given together in a double bill. Heinz 
Fricke was the conductor and Fried- 
rich Ammermann the producer. 
Singers in Orff’s work included Elsie 
Hesse, Kurt Seipt and Wolfgang 
Bstindig, and in  Toch’s, Maria 
Lenz, Hannelore Diehn, Hans 
Kramer, Lothar Anders and Paul 
Reinicke. 

Munich. The mid-season Ring 
was given under the direction of 
Robert Heger. Paula Baumann sang 
Briinnhilde, Maud Cunitz Sieglinde, 
Hertha Tépper Fricka, Bernd Alden- 


A scene from Toch’s ‘Die Prinzes- 
sin auf der Erbse’ at Leipzig 
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Above, Hannelore Diehn as the Princess in Toch’s ‘Die Prinzessin auf der 
Erbse’ ; below, a scene from ‘Die Kluge’ with Kurt Seipt as Der Konig 
and Elsie Hesse as Die Kluge, both at Leipzig 





A scene from Giinther Rennert’s production of Handel's ‘Jephtha’ at 
Stuttgart 


hoff Siegmund and Siegfried, Hans Hotter Wotan, Gottlob Frick Hunding 
and Hagen, Benno Kusche Alberich, Paul Kuen Mime and Ferdinand Frantz 
Gunther. Tomasi’s Don Juan de Mafara was revived with the same cast 
as last season. At the Theater am Giirtnerplatz Wolf-Ferrari’s / Quattro 
Rusteghi was produced. The cast included Sari Barabas. Irmgard Barth, 
Franzi Wachmann, Theo Herrmann, Willi Heyer, Julius Knapp, Georg Wieter 
and Franz Klarwein; Kurt Eichorn was the conductor. 

Schwerin. On February 3 the world premiére of Helmut Riethmiiller’s 
Die Mitschuldigen (after Goethe) took place. Karl Schubert was the conductor 
and Erwin Bugge the producer. 

Stuttgart is on its way to becoming not just the opera in Germany that 
possesses an ensemble of beautiful voices, but also the theatre that is not 
afraid of experiments. (One of these experiments was Wieland Wagner's 
Fidelio, known to London audiences by the performances in the Festival Hall 
in 1955). This time it was Handel’s last work, his oratorio Jephtha, that 
received its first stage performance in Stuttgart. The work’s dramatic power 
justified the experiment. The libretto (by Thomas Morell) is based on the 
Bible: Jephtha, an illegitimate child but a hero, has been sent into exile 
When the Ammonites captured Israel, he was appointed to lead the Israelite 
warriors against the enemy, Jephtha takes a solemn oath to Jehovah: should 
victory be on his side he will sacrifice the first person who welcomes him on 
his return. The Israelites win, but it is Iphis, Jephtha’s only daughter, who 
first greets him at home. In the original version an angel saves I[phis’s life 
and tells her to devote herself to the worship of God, In the Stuttgart adapta- 
tion the angel is changed into a prophet as Rennert says in his introduction, 
— prophetische Gestalt im Sinne der Evangelisten der grossen klassischen 
Oratorien.” 
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Giinther Rennert, Caspar Neher and Ferdinand Leitner mostly used for 
the Stuttgart production the version by Hermann Stephani, with the text 
newly translated from the English original, Rennert’s and Neher’s solution of 
the problem to perform an oratorio on the operatic stage was ingenious. 
Moreover, they succeeded in making obvious the connections that exist be- 
tween Handel's statuary, expressive music and the modern Musiktheater as it 
is expressed by Orff's Antigone or Strawinsky’s Oedipus. 

Neher built a round dais on which the action took place. Between this 
and a higher semi-circle the ‘acting’ chorus was sitting, and in the background 
he placed a static ‘commenting’ chorus. The predominating colour was a brown- 
ish gold; the costumes of the soloists were golden with shades of pastel 
colours. It was Rennert’s striking idea to have all the soloists on the stage 
during the whole performance, They sat on stools, their backs to the audience, 
and only rose when their cue came. The acting was stylized, and with few 
gestures a most impressive effect was reached. There were unforgettable group- 
ings, the ‘pieta’ for instance, when Iphis faints at the thought of being sacri- 
ficed, or the vision of the war (behind the upper part of the back curtain) 
during Storge’s lamentation. Dore Hoyer’s choreography hit exactly the style 
Rennert wanted. 

For Handel performance singers who have a feeling for the style of the 
music are an absolute necessity, Stuttgart has these voices, and Leitner and 
Rennert knew how to use them. Perhaps the best performance of the evening 
came from Josef Traxel. His Jephtha was a most moving figure and his singing 
again proved his versatility, With the utmost ease and flexibility he mastered 
the dramatic parts as well as the coloraturas, Res Fischer, as Jephtha’s wife 
Storge, gave an interpretation of dramatic impact and supreme artistry, while 
Friederike Sailer’s light soprano and fragile appearance were just right for 
Iphis. Good singing also came from Hans Giinter Nécker, Fritz Linke and 
Fritz Wunderlich in the minor parts. 

Ferdinand Leitner conducted in masterly style. He was in his element 
and did justice to the broad flowing lines as well as the vitality that is in 
Handel's score. His build-up and climaxes were full of tension and he really 
made the orchestra ‘sing’. Heinz Mende’s chorus sounded not like an opera 
chorus but as if oratorio singing was their permanent profession. The audience 
was overwhelmed by this Jephtha and at the end there were 40 curtain calls. 


Ruth Uebel 
Holland 


The most important premiére so far this year at the Netherlands Opera 
has been The Queen of Spades, under Alexander Smallens. Unfortunately | 
was prevented from attending any of the rare performances, so that I can 
only speak from information received. Perhaps a benevolent fate guarded me 
from disillusion. In any case The Queen of Spades was weirdly miscast. One 
remembers Gré Brouwenstijn and Frans Vroons singing the overa for the 
BBC. In their own country Lisa was sung by Uta Graf, who is an artistic 
and intelligent singer, but quite evidently not a dramatic soprano. Frans 
Vroons appeared as Hermann in Strasbourg, but not in Holland. This 
part was sung by Johan van der Zalm, who might have the voice for it, 
but about whose acting abilities I have grave misgivings. Misfortune dodged 
poor Count Jeletzky. The part was first offered to Scipio Colombo, who 
seems to have returned it. It was then given to Siemen Jongsma, a hass, 
who found he could not sing the aria without transposing it. That would 
not do, so that at the last moment a stray American baritone who came 
walking in received the surprise of his life by being engaged at the spot to 
sing a part he had probably never faced in his life. Reviews on The Queen of 
Spades in the various newspapers were very contradictory indeed, but on one 
point they all agree with rare unanimity: that the life-saving American bari- 
tone could not sing the part. He has since been replaced by Paolo Gorin, 
who first sang the bass part of Tomsky (which Jongsma could have sung on 
his head from the beginning). 

The only enjoyable revival thus far was Les Pécheurs de Perles, produced 
stylishly and tastefully by Frans Vroons, who took great pains to achieve 
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oriental authenticity, even entrusting the ballet to the Indonesian dance 
specialist Raden Mas Camadjojo. Chris Scheffer (back from Diisseldorf) sang 
Nadir, with Gorin and Burcksen (back from Mainz) alternating as Zurga, and 
Marilyn Tyler singing Leila. Uta Graf proves to be one of the best finds the 
management had in a long time. Thus far she has been heard as Pamina, 
Susanna, Fiordiligi, Nedda, Musetta, Traviata and other roles, and will sing 
Butterfly next. True to its style the opera has not engaged any interesting 
guest artists so far, and the standard repertory grows deadly dull through 
sheer monotony. No new singers were engaged this season either, with quite 
a good many growing older than they were and unsuited to their old roles. 
Discontent is spreading from the audience to the press. What Amsterdam 
needs is a director who can infuse new life into the organization. One won- 
ders why nobody has ever thought of Vroons. In any case I hope a new one 
will not be long in coming, as the present situation begins to border on the 
farcical. Leo Riemens 


Hungary 

Budapest. After a two months’ break the Hungarian State Opera reopened 
its doors on Christmas Day and it has been playing regularly ever since at 
both houses. There have been some slight losses in membership of the com- 
panies as a few artists left the country during the October-November events. 
Mihaly Szekely, who has been appearing as Boris Godunov in Paris, and has 
been engaged for Glyndebourne, has been singing in a number of his most 
famous parts. The repertory in recent weeks has included performances of 
Don Giovanni, Die Meistersinger, Un Ballo in Maschera, Hansel und Gretel 
and The Queen of Sheba; in May Peter Grimes will be revived. 


Italy 

Milan. The month of February should have marked the return of Maria 
Meneghini Callas to La Scala after her début at the Metropolitan, which 
had until then prevented her appearance here, The announcement of the 
revival of La Sonnambula with her in the leading role had already awakened 
the keenest interest among her public of admirers and critics, all ready to 
reopen the never-ending battle over her voice or her art, and to make the 
customary comparisons with her rivals in the part. 

But expectation has been frustrated, and La Sonnambula, continually 
postponed, has seen February out without making a reappearance at La 
Scala, Delay has apparently been caused by the indisposition of the tenor, 
Raimondi; such at any rate is the official explanation at the theatre. 

Meanwhile at La Scala two fine productions have shared a success, 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut and 1 Quatro Rusteghi of Wolf-Ferrari. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni directed Puccini’s opera : his nervous handling, not always bal- 
anced or precise, particularly where rhythm was concerned, produced some 
slight lapses in the opera’s geniality. The work gives an impression of trying 
to disguise its obvious inequalities of style and inspiration. It is still far 
removed from the faultless construction of the works associated with the 
expressive maturity of the composer. The moments of passionate lyricism 
were more successful, when Gavazzeni frequently allowed his singers that 
freedom of phrasing which may please the great public, but is lacking in 
taste and constitutes a fault in style. 

Giuseppe di Stefano in particular took advantage of this, being guilty 
on occasion even of awkward affectation. This was a pity, for we have often 
had from this tenor exquisite interpretations. Clara Petrella endowed Manon 
with clarity of enunciation and pleasing intonation; but the glow of youth 
was absent from her role. Giulio Fioravanti and Franco Calabrese were 
excellent in the two secondary roles. 

The revival of / Quattro Rusteghi, again directed this year by Antonino 
Votto with his habitual quiet serenity, has afforded a distinguished example 
of a company of young singers, al! harmonizing well together, and all well 
adapted vocally to their roles: Eugenia Ratti, Lucia Danieli, Ilva Ligabue, 
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Silvana Zanolli, Nicola Monti, Giulio Zampieri, Rossi-Lemeni, Maionica, 
Stefanoni and Luise. 

While these two operas successfully alternated, there was being prepared 
at the Piccola Scala a double bill, which comprised Riccardo Malipiero’s 
La donna é mobile, and the new production of Rossini’s // Signor Bruschino. 

The latter was entrusted to the group of the Cadetti della Scala, since 
disbanded, who had already performed it several times in Italy and abroad, 
but never in Milan, Now that they no longer exist as a permanent company, 
and the Piccola Scala sought to commemorate their dissolution—still unex- 
plained and inexplicable—by reuniting its members for this performance of 
Rossini’s farce, which certainly does not deserve the reputation which history 
has assigned to it. The rather insignificant little story is deployed with 
considerable ability and a certain charm, but it reveals all too frequently 
the trademark and the indifferent sincerity of the composer who no longer 
believes in opera buffa: for him it has already become a stranger on 
account of its excessive superficiality, 

All the singers deserve praise: Paolo Montarsolo, Mariella Adani, Paolo 
Pedani, Franco Ricciardi, Mario Spina, Michele Cazzato, Franco Iglesias 
and Luisa Mandelli. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted a little heavily, owing 
perhaps to the fact that he was encountering for the first time the resonance 
associated with the Piccola Scala 

To his direction, too, was entrusted La donna @ mobile of Riccardo 
Malipiero, and here Gavazzent gave of his best in his reading of a score 
which in its astringent dryness and crystalline simplicity was full of pitfalls. It 
recalls an old farce, but brought up to date, taken from a comedy of 
Massimo Bontempelli (Nostra Dea). The plot concerns a woman who changes 
her character with her dress. Each change of dress gives rise to complicated 
entang'ements arising from her change of mood. Riccardo Malipiero has 
taken adroit advantage of the plot to write a comic opera, using at times 
a twelve-note scale and satirizing 19th century melodrama into the bargain. 
The whole is accompanied by charming dance rhythms which range from 
the waltz to boogie-woogie. What is most interesting is the extremely lively 
dialogue exchanged between the singers in which the musical phrase is not 
only clearly linked with the words of the text, but as it were grows out of 
them, so that the rhythm of the words and their context produce only one 
possible interpretation. 

It was magnificently sung by Grazielli Sciutti, Luigi Alva, Renato 
Capecchi, Maria Luisa Gavioli, Dino Mantovani, Carlo Badioli, Fiorenza 
Cossotto and Franco Calabrese. La donna é mobile won an outstanding suc- 
cess, with many calls for singers and composer—a reception which has not 
been given for many years to a modern work at La Scala. Claudio Sartori 

Bari. The season at the Teatro Piccinni opened on January 5 with 
Lohengrin (Maria Andreassi, Norma Palmieri, Nicola Filacuridi, Mario Zanasi, 
Andrea Mongelli; conductor Federico del Cupolo). This was followed by the 
return to her native city after many years’ absence of Licia Albanese in the 
title role of Madama Butterfly with Giuseppe Gismondo, and Giovanni 
Fabbri; del Cupolo was again the conductor. Other works to be heard during 
the season were // Cappello di Paglia (Rota), La Forza del Destino, La 
Traviata, Tosca, Iris and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Brescia. The season at the Teatro Grande opened on February 12 with 
Aida (Simona dall’Argine, Gina Colosandi, Umberto Borsd, Walter Mona- 
chesi, Ivan Sardi; conductor Armando La Rosa Parodi). This was followed 
by Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Gianna d’Angelo, Carlo Cava, Enzo Mascherini, 
Dino Formichini; conductor T. Cremagnini); Fedora (Maria Caniglia, Angelo 
Loforese; conductor Ottavio Ziino); The Telephone (Dora Gatta, Dino Manot- 
vani; conductor Ziino); and Norma (Caterina Mancini, Miriam Pirazzini, Sal- 
vatore Puma; conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari). 

Florence. The winter season has ended with Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio, 
which, in the presence of the composer, had what one might cail a pre-1914 
success. That is, the work itself, and the enthusiasm for it, belong to those 
far-off days, even though La Figlia di Jorio was written as recently as 1954. 
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Marchiori 
A scene from Act 3 of Pizzetti’s ‘La Figlia di Jorio’ at Florence. Set by 
Renato Guttuso 


Perhaps some subtleties escape me, but this work seems just the same stylisti- 
cally as Pizzetti’s Fedra of 1914, and as both works are from d’Annunzian 
tragedies, there is such a similarity of atmosphere as well as style that though 
the years have passed Pizzetti seems to have stood still. In 1914 his operatic 
language was new, a challenge to verismo, and a much-blazoned artistic creed 
has grown out of it in Italy. But now it seems much less important, dated, 
almost archaic. For his sung declamation is archaic; it grows from Gregorian 
chant, just as his harmonies are modal and archaic. But Gregorian chant 
was expressive only of a contemplative form of religion, and this is where 
Pizzetti made his mistake. For declamation may suit contemplation and narra- 
tion, but it cannot hold the intense emotions of drama over a long period as 
can well-moulded melody. With declamation, the emotion has come and gone 
in a moment, and only words, and more words, can sustain it. Music, therefore, 
is subordinated to words, and in the long run, it is not enough. Pizzetti, in 
making an absolute rule that no sustained melody should ‘mar’ his works, pre- 
vented his operas achieving true greatness, as I think they could have done. As 
it is, all his works are magnificently dramatic, but there is nothing to distin- 
guish them one from another except that the action and scenery differs. Even 
the fundamental basis of his plots is always the same—the purging of evil 
through the love and sacrifice of his heroines, For here, Mila di Codra (Jorio’s 
daughter) is burnt at the stake, suffering the ultimate sacrifice to save her 
lover like Pizzetti’s Ifigenia, Deborah, Jaele, Maria, Mariola and Cristina. 

If Pizzetti’s works are formed according to an erroneous aesthetic creed, 
why did La Figlia di Jorio have such success ? The answer lies in the quality 
of d’Annunzian tragedy, and the reaction of the public to this typically 
Italian dramatic atmosphere. D’Annunzio’s La Figlia di Jorio is not only 
his most popular drama (for every schoolgirl has read it, if not seen it 
Staged), but its atmosphere goes right to the roots of the Italian’s super- 
Stitious, religious being. This drama is cast in the Abruzzi hills, among a 
folk made wretched by witchcraft and superstition, and here it awakes the 
universal agony behind every Italian’s personality—the vision of the Madonna, 
blessing and caring for us, being dragged down by supernatural forces of 
evil working through the hands of men. D’Annunzio’s verbosity, somewhat 
incongruous in the mouths of rustics, is attenuated by music, and Pizzetti’s 
reduction of the drama into a three-act libretto is most successful. 
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Troncone 
‘The Bartered Bride’ at the San Carlo Naples. Above, Sena Jurinac as 
Majenka, Francesco Albanese as Jenik ; below, Carlo Cava as Kruschina, 
Dora Minarchi as Kathinka, Sesto Bruscantini as Kecal 








Locchi 
Act 2 of ‘Der fliegende Holldinder’ at Florence. Set by Cajo Kiihnly 
(reviewed in last month's OPERA) 


The performance, under Bruno Bartoletti’s vigorous, penetrating person- 
ality, was a fine one, capturing not only the Grecian grace of Pizzetti’s score, 
but the sombre romanticism of d’Annunzian tragedy (two factors which in 
actual fact, are difficult to reconcile). Mila di Codra was sung by Luisa 
Malagrida, a fine dramatic personality, gifted with a warm, vibrating voice. 
Her real possibilities only came out in the ‘arioso’ portions of the declama- 
tion, as she really needs an extended melodic arc to project her voice 
effectively. Too much recitative tended to displace her voice, and make her 
lose clarity of phrasing. Angelo Loforese was an excellent Aligi, always clear 
in diction (such an important factor here) and possessed of an excellent, virile 
timbre. The less significent roles were filled most excellently. Piero Guelfi 
as Lazaro revealed himself a forceful personality, with a no less robust 
baritone voice. Aureliana Beltrami, Lari Scipioni and Amalia Pini are just 
a few of the other many excellent interpreters this work needs. The scenery 
by Renato Guttuso was borrowed from the Scala, and if too realistic for my 
taste, fitted in well with the atmosphere. Reginald Smith Brindle 

Modena. The season at the Comunale opened with Samson et Dalila 
conducted by Argeo Quadri and sung by Elena Nicolai, Carlo Guichandut, 
and Ivan Sardi. This was followed by La Traviata (Zeani, Alfredo Kraus, 
Carlo Tagliabue; conductor Quadri), and Mefistofele (Rosetta Noli, Luciano 
Panzieri, Raffaele Arie; conductor Vincenzo Bellezza). 

Naples. Czech opera is almost unknown in Italy, oddly enough, since 
rarer operas—like Tchaikovsky's Mazeppa and works of Piccinni and the Ricci 
brothers—are performed with a certain regularity, Hence it came as no sur- 
Prise to learn last autumn from the San Carlo cartellone that The Bartered 
Bride was being performed ‘for the first time in Naples’. I’m sure I’m not 
the only enthusiast in Italy who hoped this Neapolitan production would 
arouse an interest in Smetana and would lead to performances of his other 
operas, as well as those of his compatriots Dvorak and Janacek, Well, The 
Bartered Bride (or La Sposa Venduta, as it is called in the official—and 
terrib!e—Italian translation) opened on January 26, and though the evening 
Was not entirely without interest, it was hardly the kind to win new friends 
for that unknown opera area, whose best-known representative is this 
Smetana masterpiece. 

The translation was not the worst aspect of the production, but it con- 
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stantly assailed the ear, and its heaviness seemed somehow to have infiltrated 
the other departments of the production. Roberto Scielzo’s sets were charming 
in their airiness and in some of their details, but their colours were autumnal, 
even mournful, and the standard ‘peasant’ costumes did not succeed in enliven- 
ing the scene. The staging by Hans Zimmermann was discreet, less ‘busy’ 
than the familiar Covent Garden edition of the work, but Herr Zimmermann 
was obviously unable to make the tenor Francesco Albanese conceive his 
role as anything more than a Central European Enzo Grimaldo. Albanese not 
only acted like a Ponchielli hero—he also sang like one, complete with sobs 
and a nasal whine that would have been unacceptable in the worst provincial 
Gioconda. 

Albanese, who sang Jenik (or ‘Gianni’), was the only really miscast singer 
on the stage. The Vasek was the tenore buffo Renato Ercolani, of whose 
delightful acting and tasteful singing I have already written several times 
this season. 

But the opera never came to life. Fritz Rieger, who was responsible 
for last month’s dreary Meistersinger, conducted. He raced through the over- 
ture, as if to make up for his slowness in the Wagner; but once the opera 
was under way, he seemed to lose all his impetus, and went back to the 
spiritless pace that appears to be his trademark. How I missed Kubelik, at 
every moment of the opera! Rieger's listlessness communicated itself first 
to the audience, obviously bored with the whole proceeding, then to the 
stage, where the singers had trouble staying together (especially in the enchant- 
ing “Think it over, Majenka’ ensembie in Act 3). Sena Jurinac, too, as 
Majenka (‘Marienka’), did not seem to be at the top of her form; her 
middle notes were edgy from time to time, and at certain moments of stress 
she also seemed to have breathing difficulties. But these were, finally, only 
slight flaws in a tender and touching interpretation; and in the last act, she was 
superb 

Sesto Bruscantini was thoroughly enjoyable and completely musical, as 
the marriage broker. Minor roles were capably handled by Dora Minarchi, 
Rina Corsi, Carlo Cava, and Gerardo Gaudioso, There was much to enjoy 
in the performance; one’s regret simply was that for the many in the audi- 
ence who had never heard the work before this was The Bartered Bride 
when in actual fact it was a kind of echo of it. For those of us who had 
heard the Covent Garden version—where, in most instances, the voices were 
not so exciting as those in Naples—this was a further reminder of the 
supreme importance of having a fine conductor at the helm, especially in 
works that depart a little from the standard repertory. William Weaver 


Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo opened with a performance 
of I Vespri Siciliani conducted by Tullio Serafin with Antonietta Stella, Mario 
Filippeschi, Giuseppe Taddei and Bernard Ladisz in the principal roles. 

Parma. The season at the Teatro Reggio opened with Samson et 
Dalila with Ebe Stignani and Renato Gavarini in the title roles, and Bellezza 
conducting. This was followed by /] Trovatore (Rovere, Lucia Danieli, 
Bergonzi, Romano Roma; conductor Angelo Questa), La Bohéme (Aureliana 
Beltrami, Silvana Zanolli, Flaviano Labd; conductor Renzo Martini); Andrea 
Chénier (Dall’Argine, Guichandut, Aldo Protti; conductor Questa); La Traviata 
(Magda Olivero, Carlo Zampighi, Savarese; conductor Giuseppe Podesta): 
and a double bill comprising Cavalleria Rusticana and Mortari’s La Figlia 
del Diavolo, the former with Corridori, Attilio Planinse and Otello Bersellini 
and the latter with Nora Palmieri, Fernandi and Mario Sereni; Franco Patané 
conducted. 

Perugia. There were two speciai performances during February of Zan- 
donai’s Francesca da Rimini given in memory of the composer. Luisa 
Malagrida, Angelo Loforose, and Giampiero Malaspina were the principal 
singers. 


Rome. Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, a welcome stranger in 
Rome and virtually unknown to Italian audiences, was given by a German 
singing cast assembled in Vienna. It comprised a Hungarian condudigr (Laszlo 
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Walter Roveroni’s design for the last scene of ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail’ at the Rome Opera 


Somogyi) and Osmin (Endré von Koreh), a Swiss Belmonte (Ernst Haefiiger), 
an American Constanze (Marilyn Tyler), a Scottish Pedrillo (Murray Dickie) 
and a German Blonde (Emmy Loose). In its comedy work the periormance 
reached great heights; the basic musical troub!e stemmed from the conductor, 
for Laszlo Somogyi is no Mozartian, and graciousness went out of the stage- 
door along with the sheer capacity to accompany singers. Josef Witt’s stage 
presentation was highly disciplined and well-coordinated with the musical 
movement. In certain of the performers (notably von Koreh, Loose and 
Dickie) it found a masterly and inimitable response, mercifully lacking in 
any ham-handed undergraduate fun. Marilyn Tyler has an appealing pre- 
sence and a curiously personal, ‘cloudy’ voice, but she is not yet the mistress 
of this most exposed of Mozart roles. Ernst Haefliger sings in a choppy 
fashion (‘Constan—za’) and lacks colour though he has a fine sense of style. 
Koreh’s voice is now no longer at its best, but what an Osmin! Both he 
and Alfred Jerger (the Pasha) brought unm‘stakeable authority to the pro- 
duction. Seldom, too, has We'che Wonne, welche Lust! come over with such 
a projection of joy as Emmy Loose managed to give it, Here was the true 
artistry of the Viennese school. An Italian painter, Walter Roveroni, made 
his scenic début with some exotic creations straight out of The Arabian 
Nights. Overpoweringly pictorial in their own right, they all but swamped 
the characters, but succeeded in making a Mozartian singspiel come alive on 
a huge Verdian stage. Cynthia Jolly 


Venice. The season at the Teatro La Fenice opened on January 22 with 
Otello (Rosanna Carteri, Anna Maria Canali, Carlo Guichandut, Ugo 
Savarese; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis); this was followed by Boris 
Godunov (Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, conductor Serafin), The Consul (Sofia 
Bandin, Jolanda Gardino, Piero Guelfi; conductor Bruno Bogo), and Turandot 
(Carla Martinis, Orietta Moscucci, Roberto Turrini; conductor Franco 
Ghione). The three cycles of the Ring conducted by Franz Konwitschny and 
produced by Wolfgang Wagner opened on February 27, The casts included 
Helene Werth (Briinnhilde), Carla Martinis (Sieglinde and the Siegfried 
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Rydberg 
Hilding Rosenberg’s ‘The Portrait’ at the Stockholm Opera. Above, 
Kjerstin Dellert as Sonja and Anders Ndslund as Michael Tjartkov; 
opposite, Arne Wiren as ‘the Portrait’ with Dellert and Naslund 


Briinnhilde), Kerstin Meyer (Fricka and Waltraute), Max Lorenz (Loge), Hasso 
Eschert (Siegmund), Karl Liebl and Josef Gostic (Siegfried), Paul Schéffler, 
Edmund Hurshell and Sigurd Bjérling (Wotan), Erich Zimmermann (Mime), 
Toni Blankenheim (Alberich), Ludwig Hofmann (Fafner), Alois Pernerstofer 
(Hunding), and Josef Greindl (Hagen). 


Portugal 


Lisbon. The Italian season at the Teatro San Carlos was due to begin on 
March 22 with a performance of La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti) with Malagrida, 
Picchi and Marco Stefanoni; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. This was 
followed by La Bohéme (Petrella, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Labd; de Fabritiis); 
The Consul (Petrella, Jolanda Gardino, Piero Guelfi; de Fabritiis); Rigoletto 
(Zeani, Labd, Gobbi, Stefanoni; Pedro de Freitas Branco); Andrea Chénier 
(Gigliola Frazzoni, Franco Corelli, Gobbi; de Fabritiis); Simone Boccanegra 
(Marcella Pobbe, Corelli, Gobbi, Boris Christoff; Vittorio Gui); and 
Khovanshchina (Pobbe, Corelli, Christoff, Arié; Gui). 


Sweden 


Stockholm. The world premiére of The Portrait by Hilding Rosenberg, 
the grand old man of modern Swedish music, was the most interesting event 
of the season. This opera, built on a short story by Gogol, has a fascinating 
dramatic verve and the libretto (by the Swedish poet Bertil Malmberg) is a 
masterpiece. The décor was by the well-known Hungarian painter Janos 
Horvath. The orchestra under Sixten Ehrling played the difficult music with 
grandessa, and the staging by Bengt Peterson was really ambitious. The young 
singer and actor Anders Naslund (baritone) made a brilliant and thrilling 
creation of the role of the painter Michael Tjartkov. Kjerstin Dellert (soprano) 
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sang the flower girl Sonja and the Portrait was performed in the E.T.A. Hoff- 
mann style by Arne Tyrén (bass). 

Jussi Bjérling, the first guest artist, sang Cavaradossi in Tosca and the 
Duke in Rigoletto, as always extremely well. The next internationally 
renowned artist of the autumn was Blanche Thebom, who sang Dalila in 
Samson et Dalila with superb acting and the most beautiful pianissimo tone. 
She was also Elisabeth in Tannhduser, Eboli in Don Carlos and a frenetic 
and dramatic Amneris in a brilliant performance of Aida. Paul Kuen from 
the Munich Opera made an interesting and distinct Mime in Siegfried in the 
annual Ring replacing Gésta Bjérling, Jussi’s brother, who was ill. The last 
guest of the autumn season was Nicolai Gedda. He sang Don Ottavio in Don 
Giovanni, Alfredo in La Traviata, Belmonte in Entfiihrung, Tamino in 
Zauberfiéte, and the Duke in Rigoletto, all most beautifully. 

The stress of the repertoire this season has been laid on works by Mozart 
and Wagner. Five of Mozart's operas have been performed, Bastien und 
Bastienne, Die Entfiihrung, Figaro, in an exquisite performance by some very 
young singers, Don Giovanni and Zauberfiéte, and seven of Wagner's works, 
Tannhduser, the complete Ring, with marvellous singing by Birgit Nilsson, 
Aase Nordmo-Lévberg and Set Svanholm, Meistersinger and Parsifal. 

The Mozart line continues this year with the Swedish first performance 
of Idomeneo under the musical direction of Herbert Sandberg and with 
staging by Harald André and décor by Stellan Mérner. The leading parts will 
be sung by Hjérdis Schymberg, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Nicolai Gedda and 
Set Svanholm. Niklas Brunius 


. 
Switzerland 

Zurich. Die Meistersinger was conducted by Hans Rosbaud and pro- 
duced by Hans Hartleb with décor by Max Rothlisberger. The singers were 
Carl Schlottmann (Sachs), Willy Ferenz (Beckmesser), Franz _ Lechleitner 
(Walther), Hilde Koch (Eva), Mary Davenport (Magdalene), and Johann 
Bartsch (David). Salome was conducted by Rosbaud and produced by Hans 
Zimmermanr with décor by Max Rothlisberger; it was sung by Helga 
Pilarczyk, Grace Hoffman, Matthias Schmidt and Franz Lechleitner. 

In Fidelio, which was conducted by Hans Rosbaud, and produced by 
Karl Heinz Krahl with décor by Paul Haferung, the singers were Helga 
Pilarczyk (Leonore), Sebastian Feiersinger (Florestan), Charles Gillig (Rocco), 
Ingeborg Friedrich (Marcellina), Matthias Schmid (Don Fernando), Randolph 
Symonette (Don Pizarro) and Hans-Bert Dick (Jajuino). There was much 
discussion about the production of this work, which introduced a new 
director, Hans Heinz Krahl, to Zurich. His idea in presenting this Fidelio, 
which breaks with tradition as much as that of Wieland Wagner at Stuttgart 
but in another direction altogether, was to place the action in the present 
day, in order to underline reality (rather heavily). He did this with an 
aggressive insistence, ‘democratising’ the characters in the old melodrama. 
Thus, the minister Don Fernando became a dandy in a white morning coat 
and black tie, Leonore wore an ‘aprés-ski’ and spats (for some reason all 
the men in this production wore spats), and Marcellina sported a ravishing 
canary yellow pullover. Pizarro, as stiff as a caricature of Hitler (but without 
moustache), was turned out as a lounge-suited Mephistopheles. The ‘people 
of Seville’ in the final scene made their appearance in orange skirts and white 
shirts (the women, that is, of course); the prisoners looked like factory 
workers and Pizarro’s guards like S.S. men. 

The action took place under a harsh light on a set heavily dominated 
by stylized grilles like a confessional. I pass over Rocco's electric lamp (with 
which he dazzled the audience 1n the second scene) and other similar details... 
All this would be amusing enough if it fitted in any way with the spirit of 
the music. The great mistake was simply to disregard an element that is 
nevertheless of some importance : everyone considers that the theme of 
Fidelio—conjugal love—is as valid today as it was in the 18th century, but 
it must be completely re-created, as Heinrich Strobel and Rolf Liebermann 
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The final scene in the modern-dress ‘Fidelio’ at Zurich 


have done in Leonora 40/45; it is not enough just to dump Beethoven's 
Fidelio in the 20th century, whatever the interest that the public takes (as at 
Zurich) in an innovation that flatters its vulgarity 

Musically this Fidelio was scrupulously prepared by Hans Rosbaud; he 
respected (better than the Vienna Opera at its solemn reopening) every number 


in the score—if not the spoken dialogue—and one could wholeheartedly applaud 
the suppression of the Leonora No. 3 overture which, placed between the two 
final scenes in Mahler's versicn, is always good for a success for the con- 


ductor but dramatically unbalances the work by anticipating the ending. 
Marcel Sénéchaud 


Berne. Events during the first part of the season have included perform- 
ances of Carmen with Nata Tiischer in the title role, Chloe Owen as Micaéla, 
Bitzos as Don José and Gottfried Fehr as Escamillo; conductor Robert 
Denzler. This was followed by The Bartered Bride produced by the new 
régisseur at Berne, Adolf Veuhoff; Chloe Owen sang Majenka, Albert Kunz 
Jenik, Walter Lederer Vasek and Richard Bedel Kecal. For the 70th birthday 
of the composer Othmar Schoeck his Massimila Doni was produced, con- 
ducted by Osterwalder: Tiischer, Owen, Zbyslaw Wosniak and Felix Loeffel 
were the singers 

Geneva. La Societé Romande des Spectacles has presented five operas 
in the first part of the season: Otello (Claudia Parada, José Luccioni, René 
Bianco, conductor Rivoli), Manon (Renée Doria, Henri Legay, Louis Noguera, 
Adrien Legros), Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Erika K6th, Lisa Otto, 
Richard Holm, Murray Dickie, Gottlob Frick, conductor Heinrich Hollreiser, 
producer Alfred Jerger); Ciboulette (Reynaldo Hahn) (Marina Hotine, Léon 
Ferly, René Coulon); and La Traviata (Franca Duval, Raymond Malavasio, 
Ernest Blanc, conductor Charles Held). 
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Yugoslavia 


Ljubljana. fter hearing the Ljubljana company I am not surprised at its 
success abroad. There is hardly a voice which would merit adverse criticism and 
the general result is excellent. To add to the interest, the production I saw was 
Danilo Svara’s Slovenian opera Kleopatra, composed in 1937. The composer 
conducted. Although this is not a work which will ever arouse a great deal of 
interest abroad, it is a useful vehicle for good singing and there was plenty of 
that from Vilma Bukovceva (Cleopatra), Miro Brajnik (Mark Antony) and 
Samo Smerkolj (Julius Caesar). Svara’s music is rhythmically weak and the 
ballet music is therefore ineffective, but the trio of maids has some delightful 
passages. It is a pity that Svara relies on solo singing instead of writing more 
ensemble work. 

The Director, Smiljan Samec, has announced the following premiéres for 
this season: Les Contes d'Hoffmann, Otello, L’Elisir d’Amore, lgralec (Proko- 
fiev) and Crne Maske (The Black Masks) by the Slovenian composer Kogoj. 
There will be new productions of Andrea Chénier and La Bohéme, and 
revivals of La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, Tosca, Madama 
Butterfly, Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Manon, Faust, 
I Quattro Rusteghi, Don Giovanni, Le Nozze de Figaro, The Bartered Bride, 
The Love of the Three Oranges, Ero the Joker (Gotovac), Love and Truth 
(Handel) and two Slovenian operas, Lepa Vida (The Beautiful Vida) by Ukmar 
as well as Svara’s Kleopatra. 

Sarajevo. The first premiére of the season was Aida with Mira Star as 
Aida and Badema Sokolovic as Amneris. 

Zagreb. If the Zagreb Opera could gather together its singers now abroad 
(I am thinking of Jurinac, Martinis, Radev, Putar, Francl, Gostic and Ruzdjak) 
the result would be impressive, but at present the singing is barely adequate. 
The first premiére of the season was Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades and | 
gather that the first night was not a success. In a later performance I saw 
Noni Zunec as Herman and Nada Toncic as Liza, supported by Ivan Francl, 
Franjo Paulik and Tugomir Alaupovic, whose voice shows promise, though it 
lacked control at the end of Jeletzky’s aria. The most promising newcomer 
was Tatiana Slastenko, who sang the parts of Paulina, and Daphnis in the 
Masque, very beautifully. The ‘scenery’ consisted of four screens, on which 
were painted the Neva Bridge, trees, etc., as required. Money may be short, 
but such depressing props can just as easily be replaced by notices announcing 
the place and time of the action. The second premiére brought Lucia di 
Lammermoor for the first time since the war; and Mica Glavacevic proved 
that Lucia is her best part. She was supported by Milivoj Belavic, Drago 
Bernardic, Franjo Paulik, Piero Filippi, whose voice has improved a lot since 
his pathetic Don José last year, and Tatiana Slastenko. It was impossible from 
the insignificant scenery to say where the action took place and the conven- 
tional grouping and movements of the chorus tended to deaden the dramatic 
atmosphere built up by the orchestral playing under Basic. Other premiéres 
this season will include Sadko, and three one-act operas, The Medium, Ibert’s 
Angélique and Krsto Odak’s Majka Margaretta. At present the company is 
engaged in recording Sadko and Tsar Sultan for Philips. 

William Marshall 





Summer Festivals. 1957 


Aix-en-Provence. July 10 to 31 

Owing to petrol rationing in Europe, the proposed production of La Belle 
Héléne has been abandoned and there has been some slight modification to 
the dates of the other operas. The details are now as follows : 

Carmen with Jean Madeira, Albert Lens and Ernest Blanc; conductor 
Pierre Dervaux, producer Jean Pierre Grenier, settings and costumes Francois 
Ganeau. (July 13, 17, 23); Le Nozze di Figaro with Teresa Stich-Randall, 
Mariella Adani, Graziella Sciutti, Rolando Panerai, Antonio Campo, Marcello 
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Cortis; conductor Hans Rosbaud. producer Maurice Sarrazin, settings and 
costumes Antoni Clavé (July 15, 20, 24, 28); Cosi fan tutte with Stich-Randall, 
Teresa Berganza, Adani, Luigi Alva, Panerai, Cortis; conductor Rosbaud, 
producer Cortis, settings and costumes Ganeau (July 26 and 30). 


Holland. June 15 to July 15 

The Rake’s Progress, conductor Erich Leinsdorf, producer Peter Potter; 
Don Pasquale, conductor Bruno Bartoletti, producer Wolf-Dieter Ludwig: 
Otello, conductor Rafael Kubelik, producer Herbert Graf. Artists inc ude : 
Mimi Aarden, Gré Brouwenstijn, Eugenia Ratti, Graziella Sciutti, Scipio 
Colombo, Guus Hoekmann, Otakar Kraus, Ramon Vinay, Franz Vroons. 


Wiesbaden. May § to 31 

Mathis der Maler (May 5 and 9): by the Wiesbaden Opera; Boris 
Godunov (May 11) and Don Quichotte (May 13) both by the Zagreb Opera; 
Lucia di Lammermoor (May 16 and 18) and Rigoletto (May 17 and 19) both 
by an Italian ensemble; The Cunning Little Vixen (May 22 and 23) by the 
Berlin Komische Opera. 


Glyndebourne. June 11 to August 13 

L’Italiana in Algeri. First production at Glyndebourne, June 11, 13, 15, 
19, 21, 23, 28, July 6. Conductor Vittorio Gui; producer Peter Ebert; designer 
Osbert Lancaster. 

Die Zauberflote. June 14, 16, 20, 22, 26, 30, July 4, 11, Conductor Paul 
Sacher (Peter Gellhorn on June 26); producer Carl Ebert; designer Oliver 
Messel. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. July 5, 7, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, Conductor John 
Pritchard; producer Carl Ebert; designer Oliver Messel. 

Der Schauspieldirektor (The Impresario). Same dates as Ariadne. First 
performance at Glyndebourne. Conductor Bryan Balkwill; producer Anthony 
Besch; producer Peter Rice. 

Falstaff (first performance at Glyndebourne — previously given by the 
Glyndebourne Company at Edinburgh, 1955). June 29, July 2, 10, 13, 21, 27, 
29, 31, August 2. Conductor Vittorio Gui; producer Car] Ebert; designer 
Osbert Lancaster. 

Le Comte Ory. July 19, 25, 30, August 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, Conductor Vittorio 
Gui (until August 3), John Pritchard (from August 7); producer Carl Ebert; 
designer Oliver Messel. 

Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail. July 26, 28, August 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. 
Conductor Paul Sacher; producer Peter Ebert; designer Oliver Messel. 

Artists include: Lucine Amara, Sari Barabas, Fernanda Cadoni, Margaret 
Hallin, Oraiia Dominguez, Wilma Lipp, Pilar Lorengar, Orietta Moscucci, 
Antonietta Pastori, Rosl Schwaiger, Jeanette Sinclair, Monica Sinclair; Elisa- 
beth Soderstrém, Rita Streich, Joan Sutherland, Josephine Veasey; Hervey 
Alan, James Atkins, Leo Bieber, John Carolan, Marcello Cortis, Hugues 
Cuenod, Geraint Evans, Ernst Haefliger, Thomas Hemsley, Petter Lagger, 
Kevin Miller, Paolo Montarsolo, Juan Oncina, Hermann Prey, Mihaly Szekely. 


New York. We regret that owing to the long indisposition of our New 
York correspondent, no news of the Metropolitan season has appeared since 
our January issue. However we hope to publish a complete survey of the 
1956-7 New York season in two parts, the first of which will appear next 
month. In the meanwhile here briefly is a list of the important events at the 
Metropolitan, that have taken place during the last three months : New pro- 
ductions : Ernani (Milanov, del Monaco, Warren, Siepi; conductor, Mitro- 
polus), La Perichole (Munsel, Elias, Krall, Uppman, Herbert, Alvary; Morel), 
La Traviata (Tebaldi, Campora, Warren; conductor Cleva), Revivals : 
Arabella (Della Casa, Gueden, London; Leinsdorf); The Ring (Harshaw/ Médl, 
Schech, Thebom, Madeira; Vinay, Windgassen, Uhde, Edelmann, Boehme, 
Ernster; Stiedry, Mitropolus). 
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Fritz Wolff as Walther von Stolzing 


Obituary 


Alexander Spring, German pro- 
ducer, died in November aged 66. 
From 1924-30 he was Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s assistant at Bayreuth and in 
1931 took over the production of the 
Festival after Siegfried Wagner's 
death. When Heinz Tietjen came to 
Bayreuth in 1933, Spring worked with 
him for two seasons. In the same year 
he was appointed Generalintendant at 
Cologne, a position he held until 
1945. 

Edith Helena, American soprano, 
died in New York on November 26 
last; she was 80. Known as _ the 
‘American Tetrazzini’ she had a voice 
of four-octave range. She was the 
wife of Domenico Russo and appeared 
with him all over America in Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Trovatore, Faust 
and other works. In 1921 she left 
opera for vaudeville and retired in 
1932. She made a good many records 
for Edison, G.& T. and Victor. 

Fritz Wolff, German tenor, died on January 18 in Munich. He was born 
in 1895. He was engaged by Siegfried Wagner to sing Loge at Bayreuth in 
1925 and appeared there regularly until 1941, being heard also as Parsifal, and 
Walther. Wolff first came to Covent Garden in 1929, and returned each year 
until 1933 and again in 1937 and 1938. His London roles were Lohengrin, 
Walther, Parsifal, Erik, Loge and Aegisth. From 1930-1945 he was a member 
of the Berlin Staatsoper, After his retirement from the operatic stage he 
taught singing in Munich. 





Birthdays 


Barbara Kemp von Schillings, widow of Max von Schillings and former 
leading soprano of the Berlin and Metropolitan Operas, celebrated her seventy- 
fifth birthday during January. 

Maria Ivogiin, the famous coloratura soprano, and teacher of Elisabeth 


Schwarzkopf, was sixty-five on November 18 last. 





Italian Season in Brussels (see March OPERA pages 158-9) 

We have received the following telegram from Maestro Angelo Questa: 

Seen March number opera about Italian season, Brussels, Palais Beaux 
Arts. Inform you that have not been there nor was I ever asked to conduct 
that season. Am in best health. My engagements from November to February 
were Bologna, Barcelona, Palermo, Rome. Considered importance your 
Review, please publish this rectification April number. Thanks, regards. 
Angelo Questa, Rome. 

(We are happy to publish Angelo Questa’s communication, and regret that, 
owing to our being misinformed, the original information was published. The 
conductor criginally engaged for Italian performances in Brussels was Argeo 
Quadri.) 
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Gramophone Records 


ORFEO (Monteverdi), with Helmut Krebs (Orfeo), Margot Guilleaume 
(Musica & Proserpina), Horst Giinter (Plutone), Hanni Mack-Cosack (Euridice), 
Jeanne Deroubaix (Messaghera & Speranza), Peter Roth-Ehrang (Caronte), 
Fritz Wunderlich (Apollo), Chorus of Hochschule fiir Musik, Hamburg, and 
Orchestra of Sommerlichen Musiktage Hitzacker, 1955. August Wenzinger. 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. APM 14057-8. 


Monteverdi's opera is the sixth mentioned in Loewenberg’s Annals of 
Opera, but to all intents and purposes it is the first successful opera in the 
modern sense of the word. It is Monteverdi's historical significance that he 
was able to build on the foundations laid at the end of the sixteenth century 
in Fiorence by the aristocratic group known as the Camerata, which started 
out as an attempt to reproduce the combination of words and music of the 
ancient Greek theatre almost an antiquarian movement by intention — 
and ended by founding the completely new form of Opera. Monteverdi was 
not by any means the first to use it, but his Orfeo is a landmark ‘not because 
it broke new ground but because in it imagination took control of theory’. 
(Westrup). 

It is a most remarkable, gripping work, not at all easy to perform because 
its remoteness in time could seem to invite a reverent, ‘classical’ approach, 
whereas what it needs is the most dramatic handling possible. It is in a 
number of different scenes, and the drama is carried on in expressive recita- 
tive which has almost the character of arioso; arias are introduced to sum 
up situations, and also, Orpheus being famed for his singing, as set songs to 
entertain or win over the other characters. This recording, the first available 
here (one with Max Meili has been obtainable for some time in America) 
has a very definite drawback; there is no libretto or even explanatory note 
to go with it—a sad pity, as quite a good one was printed for Germany 
and America, but banned for this country by import regulations. A copy 
of the text, or better still the vocal score (published in Malipiero’s edition 
by Chester) is nearly essential, and I recommend anyone buying the records 
to get a score as well—it costs less than would an extra LP disc. 

The title role is an extraordinarily vivid characterization. We see Orpheus 
first with Eurydice, rejoicing in his happiness (Rosa del ciel), then, in Act 2, 
surrounded by shepherds and nymphs (Vi ricordo o boschi ombrosi, a par- 
ticularly beautiful and evocative piece). The mood of contentment is suddenly 
shattered by the advent of the Messenger bringing news of Eurydice’s death. 
At first Orpheus is stunned, and his lament (Tu se’ morta) is a most moving 
expression of grief. Coming after the Messenger’s narration, and set between 
the verses of a choral threnody (Ahi, casa acerba), it is the central portion of 
one of the great scenes of operatic literature. Orpheus tries to work his 
passage to Hades with a sort of Trial Song, full of elaborate ornamentation, 
but it is only after he has renewed his pleading in the simplest style that 
Charon relents and allows him through. The last two acts are shorter, and 
I have never been entirely convinced by the Thracian scene, musically a 
long lament for Orpheus ending with his apotheosis through the intervention 
of Apollo. But the role—and the work as a whole—remains a moving and 
complete achievement, and never does it strike one as too remote to speak 
to us today. To quote Westrup again, ‘Orfeo is hardly an experimental work; 
it is rather a successful attempt to combine into a single whole the varied 
methods of musical expression current at the time.’ 

The performance, a very good one indeed, has a few cuts in the fourth 
and fifth acts, but is otherwise complete. It is intentionally recorded so that 
it sounds nearly a semitone higher than the notes read in the score, the idea 
being to correct the changes of pitch which have occurred over the years; 
it should sound right at 334, and you are warned not to try to correct it 
(so Deutsche Grammophon told me when I enquired about the pitch). Great 
care seems to have been taken to get the right instruments and their individual 
sounds are very well reproduced. The singers are good, and Krebs does well 
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by the title role, although he could sometimes be rather more persuasive— 
Rendetemi il mio ben is a cri-de-coeur, not just a cadence, and Vi ricordo o 
boschi ombrosi could be attacked more rhythmically; but by and large what 
he does is musical and efficient. There is an excellent Charon in Roth-Ehrang, 
and Guilleaume is good as La Musica and Proserpina. Only the light-voiced 
Messenger seems a little undercast. Wenzinger conducts with style and vigour, 
and he has obviously given much thought to, for instance, the problem of 
when and how to ornament. the line, as well as to the differentiation of one 
ritornello from its repeat. 

This is an important issue of a great masterpiece. Only the lack of a 
programme note and libretto stands in the way of the strongest recom- 
mendation. H. 


Complete Recordings 

LA TRAVIATA (Verdi), with Rosanna Carteri (Violetta), Lidia Marimpietri 
(Flora), Rina Alessandri (Annina), Cesare Valletti (Alfredo), Leonard Warren 
(Germont), Glauco Scarlin (Gastone), Dario Casselii (Dr Grenville), Arturo 
La Porta (Douphol), Leonardo Monreale (D’Obigny), Salvatore di Tommaso 
(Giuseppe). Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome Opera House. Pierre Monteux. 
HMV. ALP 1419-21. 

This is the fourth Traviata now available on domestic recordings, and the 
fifth on LP (the Callas Cetra set is available in this country from Rare Records, 
Manchester — see below), I cannot summon up any great enthusiasm for this 
new version; it gave me but few moments of real pleasure, and I find even 
less in it to praise than in the Columbia Scala performance, reviewed in the 
November OPERA. 

The Violetta of Rosanna Carteri and the conducting of Pierre Monteux 
are both quite inadequate. Carteri, a young beautiful Italian, is by nature a 
light lyric soprano—a Mimi, even a Zerlina, but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion is she a Violetta, at least judging from the present performance. Her 
reading of the part is immature, and it does not sound as if this Violetta has 
really been awakened to true love. Vocally she gives a ‘negative’ performance. 
Her Alfredo is that elegant tenor Cesare Valletti, a Rossini and Donizetti 
singer with a light voice and good style, but hardly strong enough in the big 
ensemble at the end of Fiora’s party scene. Leonard Warren as Germont gives 
by far the best performance, His lightly-poised, smooth and often beautiful 
singing, coupled with intelligent phrasing make his Germont a constant joy. 
The smaller roles are less well-filled than in most of the recent complete 
Italian sets. 

The choice of the veteran French Monteux to conduct this most Italianate 
work is a baffling one. True there are many beautiful moments orchestrally, 
and much instrumental detail is brought to light, but his conception of the 
score is very serious and slow (slower than Serafin’s and that is saying some- 
thing). We still await a satisfactory Traviata. 


THE LOVE OF THE THREE ORANGES (Prokofiev), with Vanda Guer- 
lovich (Fata Morgana), Bogdana Stritar (Princess Clarissa), Vanda Zikherl 
(Linetta), Bogena Glavak (Nicoletta), Sonja Kochevar (Ninetta), Elza Karlovatz 
(Smeraldina), Yanez Lipuschek (The Prince), Latko Koroshetz (The King of 
Clubs), Danilo Merlak (Leander), Drago Chuden (Truffaldino), Zdravko Kovach 
(Chelio), Frederick Lupsha (Creonta), Vladimir Dolnichar (Farfarello), Slavko 
Shtrukel (Master of Ceremonies), Simeon Tzar (Herald). Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Slovenian National Opera, Ljubljana. Bogo Leskowitch. PHILIPS. ABL 
3150-1. 

This is a recording of the performance that caused such a sensation at 
the Holland Festival and later in Paris last summer. That a country the size 
of Yugoslavia possesses three major companies (Zagreb and Belgrade are the 
other two) is something for sober reflection in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
voices here displayed are all good, with the usual strong basses that one has 
come to expect from these Slavonic companies; especially notable is Kovach 
as the magician Chelio. 
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The story of this fantastic opera is based on Gozzi, and is far too com- 
plicated even to sketch briefly here. It has all the ingredients of a parody on 
the commedia dell’arte, with choruses of ‘ridiculous people’, ‘romantics’, 
‘empty heads’ and others ranged in stage boxes, interrupting and commenting 
on the action. Then there is the wonderful character of the hypochondriac 
prince who coughs and spits to music — a role every tenor at Covent Garden 
and Sadler’s Wells who has been plagued by similar noises from our bad- 
mannered audiences must want to play! The three oranges? They are found 
in the kitchen of the cook Creonta (a bass travesti role!) and grow bigger and 
bigger as the Prince and Truffaldino carry them off; each orange contains a 
princess, two of whom die, and the third, Smeraldina, after being changed 
into a rat and white pigeon eventually marries the Prince. 

Orchestra, chorus and standard of recording are very fine; and although 
the opera obviously loses much by not being seen, it should give much 
pleasure. H.D.R. 
German 
SIEGRIED : Heil dir, Sonne!; Gitterdimmerung: Starke Scheite (first Astrid 
Varnay and Wolfgang Windgassen; second Varnay alone : Symphony Orchestra 
of the Bayerische Rundfunk. Hermann Weigert), DEUTSCHE GRAMMO- 
PHON. DGM 19045. 

This is a most welcome addition to the lists not least for the reason that 
it brings us Astrid Varnay in her very best form. This must have been made 
some two and a half years ago, for Hermann Weigert, Varnay’s husband, died 
in April 1955; today the soprano is, if anything, even better, judging from her 
recent Elektra broadcast. The Siegfried awakening scene is beautifully managed, 
and Varnay is joined by the lyrical-sounding Windgassen, who really sings 
Siegfried. 

The Gotterdammerung closing scene is less excitingly sung than Flagstad’s, 
for the simple reason that Varnay does not naturally possess such a sumptuous 
voice; but she does possess a natural musicality and instinct for the mood of 
Wagner, so that she has much else to offer. The conducting, playing and 
recording are on a high level, and the disc is unreservedly recommended. 
Italian 
li Barbiere di Siviglia; Una voce poco fa & Rigoletto: Caro nome (Rita 
Streich. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin, Ferdinand Leitner) D.G.G. EPL30052. We 
have admired Rita Streich in Mozart and Strauss (Johann and Richard); but in 
Germany she is just as popular in Italian opera, and here, in very good Italian, 
she gives an excellent performance of Rosina’s famous aria — it really sparkles, 
and a very good ‘Caro nome’, in which the only weakness is a poorish trill. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia: La Calunnia & Boris Godunov: Pimen’s Monologue 
(Kim Borg. Munich Philharmonic Arthur Rother) D.G.G. ELP30075. The 
Finnish bass who was a disappointing Glyndebourne Don last year, but a fine 
Sarastro on records is too serious a Basilio; but nearer his native soil as it 
were, in other words as Pimen, he is excellent. Manon Lescaut: Tu, tu amore? 
& Manon (Massenet); Toi! Vous! (Dorothy Kirsten, Richard Tucker. Metropol- 
itan Opera Orchestra. Fausto Cleva). Philips NEB 11051. Two big Manon-Des 
Grieux duets—one Italian and one French—sung by two of the present-day 
ranking American stars of the Metropolitan. That both artists have fine voices 
ts not to be denied, but they both sing loudly, and the recording is also very 
loud. Good but unsubtle performances. 

Cetra 

We are glad to inform our readers that an agreement has recently 
been signed between Edgardo Trinelli, Director of Cetra in Turin, and I. T. 
Wilson, Managing Director of Rare Records Ltd., Manchester, appointing 
the latter sole agents for Cetra Records in Great Britain. The Cetra Catalogue 
which contains some sixty-eight complete opera recordings, as well as num- 
erous recitals on 45s and 334, can be obtained from Rare Records Ltd., 
4, Oxford Road, Station Approach, Oxford Street, Manchester, price Is. 6d. 
Owing to the heavy import duty and purchase tax, the prices for Cetra 
recordings are rather high, but they compare favourably with the prices 
charged in Italy. 12” LPs cost 57s. 6d., 10” LPs 50s., and 7” EPs 2ls, 
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We have received five of the recent EPs for review, and hope also 
to be able to review a number of complete Cetra Operas in our pages. 
La Sonnambula: Come per me sereno; Vi ravviso; Ah! non credea mirarti; 
Ah! non giunge (Lina Pagliughi, Cesare Siepi. Orchestra and Chorus of Radio 
Italiana. Franco Capuana). Cetra EPO 1315. These three excerpts come from 
the complete Cetra Sonnambula. Pagliughi sings with a beautiful, limpid tone, 
and lovely phrasing: Siepi disp!ays a fine cantabile style in “Vi ravviso’; I now 
want to hear the whole performance. Rigoletto: Caro nome; La donna é 
mobile; Bella figlia dell’amore (Lina Pagliughi, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Irma 
Colosanti, Giuseppe Taddei. Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana, Angelo 
Questa). Cetra EPO 0301. Again these are excerpts from a complete recording. 
Pagliughi’s ‘Caro nome’, 1957, has hardly changed from her old plum label 
HMV performance of nearly thirty years previously; it is beautifully sung, 1f 
without much character. Tagliavini is in excellent form: and the quartet goes 
with verve. La Traviata: Libiamo; Ah, fors’ é lui; Addio del passato (Maria 
Callas, Francesco Albanese. Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana. Gabriele 
Santini). Cetra EPO 0303; and Sempre Libera; De’miei bollenti spiriti; Di 
Provenza il mar (Maria Callas, Francesco Albanese, Ugo Savarese, Orchestra 
etc. as above). Cetra WPO 0317. Callas admirers will want these, though the 
soprano is not in her best vocal form. The “Addio del passato” is most moving 
and comparisons with Muzio and Tebaldi are interesting. Savarese is a rough 
Germont, and Albanese an erratic Alfredo. Un Ballo in Maschera: Di tu se 
fedele; Rigoletto; Questa o quella; Falstaff; Dal labbro il canto; La Sonnam- 
bula; Prendi, l'anel ti dono (Ferrucio Tagliavini, Radio Italiana Orchestra, 
Angelo Questa, Ugo Tansini). Tagliavini in ravishing voice; the Falstaff and 
Sonnambula were made during the war when the singer’s honeyed tones were 
completely unspoiled, indeed the Sonnambula is the same version as on HMV 
DB21579. Ballo and Rigoletto show how the voice is hardened, but still, it's 
pretty good tenor singing. H.D.R. 





Book Reviews 
THE DECCA BOOK OF OPERA (T. Werner Laurie 40s.) 


I have been an inveterate user of operatic books of reference for a 
number of years, and have had a hand in compiling one—so I can claim 
to know some of the snags, and also what I am looking for. This book is on 
the lines of the entertaining Opera at Home, published and revised at inter- 
vals until the late 1920s by His Master's Voice. Opera at Home gave the 
stories of the operas, and listed in the appropriate place in the synopses the 
various recordings available under the HMV label. The Decca Book gives 
us the stories, together with introductory notes on the composers; but there 
are no lists of characters, and the records are listed together in an appendix. 
The trouble with this method is that it gives the reader no means of deter- 
mining the context of the individual excerpt, which should be one of the 
main uses of a book of this sort: it is all very well to have the story of 
Chabrier’s Le Roi ma!eré lui, but tiresome not to know what is going on when 
the Sextuor des Slaves or ‘Il est un vieux chant de bohéme’ (LXT 2743) are 
being sung. One sees that a discography at the end is much easier to keep up 
to date than one dotted all over the text, but it is also less serviceab'e 

The range of operas covered is wide, but here again inconsistencies 
creep in. It seems odd when dealing with Offenbach to include Orphée aux 
Enfers and Hoffmann, and to omit La Belle Héléne and La Vie Parisienne; 
to summarise Peter Grimes and The Turn of the Screw, and leave out A/bert 
Herring, Lucretia, Billy Budd and Gloriana; and of Menotti’s operas to 
mention only The Consu!. If an opera is excluded because none of it ts as 
yet recorded on Decca, then why do we find no fewer than three operas by 
Delius, when the solitary recorded excerpt is the Walk to the Paradise 
Garden ? 

As misprints and mistakes can be corrected in future editions, here are 
a few that I noticed : Capriccio was done in Salzburg in 1950, not 1949: 
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Ourrias in Mireille is miscalled Currias throughout: the tenor-bass duet in 
Act 4 of La Juive is for Eleazar and Brogni. not Leopold and Brogni; and the 
printing of the English style names in the synopsis of The Merry Widow 
(Sonia, Baron Popoff etc) is inconsistent with those of the recording listed 
at the end (Hanna, Mirko Zeta, etc). 

Still, the book has much in its favour—clear synopses, stimulating studies 
of the composers, a feeling of authority on the part of the contributors. If 
only a simple way can be found of relating a record to its context, it will 
be excellent H. 


THE GRAMOPHONE HANDBOOK: by Percy Wilson (Methuen, 15s). 
Mr Wilson discusses the electrical, mechanical and acoustic aspects of 
recording (briefly) and of reproducing sound. After introductory chapters on 
sound and recording characteristics, each item of the gramophone is examined 
in detail: styluses, pickups, turntables, records, amplifiers and loud-speakers; 
there is also a chapter on tape-recorders. In these parts are to be found basic 
theory, current practice and new methods, together with requirements for 
high standards of reproduction. This essentially practical book is for those 
who want ‘high-fidelity’ standards. The acquisition of equipment (with a note 
on costs) has a separate chapter in which are given specifications and search- 
ing tests. There are a few pages on stereophonic recordings. The book has a 
foreword by Mr Christopher Stone, a decimal table of contents and a glossary. 
Mr Wilson is Technical Editor of The Gramophone and writes with 
authority. His language is lucid and sufficiently technical to be extremely 
valuable and interesting. Peter Cooley 


EKNEST NEWMAN: FROM THE WORLD OF MUSIC; essays from The 
Sunday Times, selected by Felix Aprahamian (John Calder, 15s). 

‘It would almost seem as if nature concentrated cyclically on the pro- 
duction of fine voices: the years 1841-1845 (Patti, Nilsson, Lucca), 1850-1855 
(Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Plancon, Tamagno, Albani), 1861-1865 (Melba, 
Nevada, Eames, Gulbranson, Ternina), 1870-1873 (Van Rooy, Caruso, 
Chaliapin, Lunn, Butt, the last four all being born in 1873) represent a special 
effort on her part. Why there should be these cycles of boom and slump I 
leave it to scientists, philosophers and mystics to determine if they can. It 
may, for all I know, have something to do with sun-spots, or perhaps the 
Message of the Great Pyramid.” 

Obviously the author of this passage knows about voices (he does not 
merely mention the obvious great names), and obviously he has no particular 
bias against British voices, and so is unlikely to be one of these modern anti- 
Covent Garden-ites. 

Let us try again: ‘Opera. in fact, is a complex of so many things that 
we cannot reasonably expect every factor in a performance to be anything 
like perfect. Listening to even the best opera performance is a matter of 
tolerating this or that in consideration of being given something else that is 
worth having for its own sake. But one thing is certain—that good “singing” 
in the common acceptation of that term is not of itself enough in opera’. 

There is common sense, and musical common sense as well. Go on: ‘I 
can no more enter into another man’s ecstasies over Beethoven or Bach than 
into his ecstasies over Jane or Gladys: still less am I affected by his lack of 
enthusiasm over Jane or Gladys if those ladies particularly happen to appeal 
to me 

The first of these quotations might be ascribed to any of several writers, 
the first two together to a very few. Put the three together—appreciation of 
the voice, common sense, ideals of a purely musical sort, sweet reasonable- 
néss, concern for the music itself rather than anyone’s opinion of it, however 
respectable, an amiable, rather cynical sense of humour, and an infallible eye 
for easy yet literate style Only one writer on music in this country now 
combines them all. Bernard Shaw did, if we are ready to forget some lapses 
from reasonableness; but Bernard Shaw, so far as I know, did not write about 
} tenn which also figures in the pages from which these quotations are 
rawn. 
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The author is . . . but the quiz has lost its point, for in a book review 
the author’s name appears at the head of the appraisal. Ernest Newman has 
been amusing, instructing, stimulating us all for many years—in my case, 
since my Sabbatarian parents first allowed me to read Sunday papers. This 
new book of essays takes us back to 1920. It does not solely deal with opera, 
let alone with Wagner (with whom some dull persons believe Mr Newman to 
be exclusively interested). There is a diptych about Holst. Walton’s Fagade, 
in its first version, Sibelius’s fourth symphony, Bioch’s Sacred Service, P. G. 
Wodehouse, Tchaikovsky, and Esperanto are a few of the considered topics. 

But readers of OPERA who, if such there be, never consider the concert 
hall and for whom life is bounded by the opera house and the operatic 
recording, will find many essays on their own subject. Everyone who thinks 
about music, ever, should digest these essays. For anyone who writes about 
it, they are a model of knowledge, discrimination and readability. How for- 
tunate are we, who have not pasted the complete Newman into scrapbooks, 
that Messrs Aprahamian and Calder have made this selection, and that they 
have selected so cleverly. W.S.M. 





Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells. Rigoletto and The Magic Flute. 


The recent performances of Rigoletto at the Wells enlisted the ser- 
vices of two guest artists, Elsie Morison (Gilda) and Charles Craig (the 
Duke of Mantua). Miss Morison did not seem vocally at ease during 
the first act, but made the long scene with her father in the second most 
moving. Vocally she is not really suited to the music, but her singing was 
always musical and tasteful. Her wig was unfortunate, though ; it was far 
too smart and twentieth century. Charles Craig has a magnificent voice, 
which may be right for verismo opera, but for this Verdi role, elegance 
and style are necessary, two qualities that were not in evidence on this 
occasion. Joyce Blackham was the new, luscious-looking Maddalena, and 
John Hargreaves returned to the part of Rigoletto, in which role I have 
found memories of his war-time performances at the New Theatre. Leo 
Quayle conducted a noisy performance. 

The Magic Flute on March 6 was one of Sadler's Wells’s worse 
evenings. The work had evidently not had much rehearsal; conductor 
and stage were often in disagreement over tempi, and the ensemble 
singing of the Three Ladies, Three Boys and Men in Armour was all 
over the place. Irene Salemka, looking like a pocket Aida, and most 
attractive too, seemed miscast as Pamina; the voice is of the wrong 
quality for this role, and her singing was too careless for Mozart, while 
her broad Canadian accent jarred. William McAlpine, after a constricted 
Portrait Aria bore himself, in the words of the Speaker ‘with manly 
composure’, and sang well. Doreen Murray’s Queen of the Night was an 
improvement on recent interpretations at that theatre, Howell Glynne 
was a jovial Sarastro singing with generous tone, Hargreaves a somewhat 
sedate Papageno, Arnold Matters an authoritative speaker, and Marion 
Studholme a wholly endearing Papagena. H.D.R. 

[At the first performance of the opera on February 12, Adéle Leigh 
sang the role of Pamina in place of the indisposed Patricia Howard.—Ed.] 
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Covent Garden: The Midsummer Marriage (February 21) 

The actual plot which underlies the libretto of Tippett’s opera is, as 
I tried to show in an article in these pages in February 1955, fairly 
straightforward. The method of narrating it by slipping in and out of a 
‘dramatic metaphor’—so that, for example, the heroine ascends to heaven 
not only spiritually but bodily, via a mysterious staircase—need have 
given no trouble. Much of this metaphorical action is poetic and beauti- 
ful, the stuff of which good stage drama can be made. But Tippett has 
not confined himself to theatrically effective metaphor and symbol. On 
two counts he has made things difficult for his audience. 

First, he has clogged the actual lines with a rank undergrowth of 
reference and allusion, classical and oriental, Hindu and Christian, 
Arthurian and contemporary. Why, we ask, should the business man be 
called King Fisher, when by no sort of intellectual acrostic can we puzzle 
out a link between him and the Fisher King? The hero is called Mark— 
an Arthurian name, as the composer reminded us in his preliminary 
articles, though heaven knows what connexion must be made between 
him and Jenifer/Guinevere—and St Mark's traditional symbol is a 
winged lion. But since there is surely nothing evangelical about our hero, 
can anything but an uncontrollable desire to throw everything into the 
pot underlie Sosostris’s reference to Mark as ‘a winged and royal lion’? 
When she goes on to describe ‘The glorious lion of love/With symbol 
erect’, it seems fairly clear what we are to understand ; but why the word 
symbol? Why exactly is the Act 3 picnic-food bread, fishes and wine? 
There may be answers to these questions, but though I have read through 
the opera again and again I cannot find them. 

Second, even when we skate over the tiresome verbiage—and it is 
not too hard to do this—we must find the broader handling of the meta- 
phor ineffective in Act 3. It is easy enough to force a meaning on the 
appearance of Jack as the sham seer (Mr Fisher thinks that his money 
has the power to present as the truth only what he chooses shall be 
known), but this remains a forced meaning which fits uneasily on the 
action as it unfolds on the stage. If the interpretation is right, then Fisher 
should surely show some annoyance at the detection of his fraud. 

This is about all that can be said against The Midsummer Marriage. 
What the revival made clear was how much there was to enjoy in a 
straightforward normal operatic way: buoyant choruses, effective arias, 
dramatic conflicts, a wealth of lyrical, picturesque music, gaiety, wit and 
humour, and great charm in the Jack/Bella (Papageno/Papagena) 
exchanges of Act 2. Quite enough, one would have thought, to ensure 
the success of the piece. What it really needs is a new production, in the 
naturalistic setting of the English wood described in the score. The music 
tells of morning mists rising off some ruined buildings, of the sun beating 
down in the hot afternoon, of a dawn chorus of birds (a magical passage 
in Act 3)—and at Covent Garden the lights come up on Parbara Hep- 
worth’s planes of coloured plywood, where an embarrassed-looking 
chorus romp about in absurd play-suits. The old Act 2 of Siegfried (com- 
bined perhaps with some of Tristan Act 2) might have served better! 

Christopher West had an unenviable task, and within the terms 
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of this staging his production was confident, ingenious and often very 
effective. The soloists, whose parts are fiendish to sing, were admirable. 
Joan Sutherland (Jenifer), Richard Lewis (Mark) and John Lanigan 
(Jack) remained from the 1955 cast. The new Bella, Jeannette Sinclair, was 
sprightly and charming; the new Sosostris, Nancy Thomas (making her 
Covent Garden début), sonorous and steady. Howell Glynne was excel- 
lent as Fisher, the self-made business-man whose bonhomie is based on a 
standard of values whose falseness he could not be expected to perceive 
(Tippett is a little cruel with Mr Fisher ; he does not hold the balance as 
fairly as E. M. Forster did between Schlegels and Wilcoxes in Howard's 
End—which contains not dissimilar conflicts of values). Edith Coates 
and Michael Langdon were again the Ancients (and Mr Langdon still 
missed the ironic tone in ‘Lifted to such lofty heights, I do’). John 
Cranko’s choreography for Act 2 is successful, and he had devised a new 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’ for Act 3, more effective in that it showed the 
Hunter and Hunted finally united. Julia Farron was once again the vivid 
Hunter ; the new Hunted, Brian Macleary, was pleasing, but less robust 
than Pirmin Trecu. John Pritchard’s conducting was masterly. 

Covent Garden deserve heartfelt gratitude for reviving this opera. 
They must do it again next season, for owing to illness only two of the 
three scheduled performances could be given—the second was to a full 
house. Despite flaws, The Midsummer Marriage is a brave, fascinating 
and intensely individual work—a compound of genius and naivety, ill- 
discipline and soaring inspiration, truth to one’s concept and sheer self- 
indulgence, such as we find in Pfitzner’s Palestrina—or in Berlioz! A.P. 





. 
Radio Opera 
Third Programme. Strauss cycle. 

The BBC deserves well of its opera-loving listeners in presenting a 
Richard Strauss cycle, including no fewer than six of the composer's fifteen 
operas. In Germany and elsewhere there has been an uoward curve in the 
popularity of his operas since Strauss’s death; but cpvortunities of hearing 
more than a very few of them remain exceedingly rare in England. 

Two of the series, Ariadne auf Naxos and Der Rosenkavalier, were broad- 
casts of the complete recordings issued by Columbia and Decca respectively, 
which were reviewed in OPERA at the time of their issue. Two more, Die Frau 
ohne Schatten and Die Aegyptische Helena, derived from tares made during 
performances at the Munich Festivals, of 1955 and 1956 respectively, and 
were also reviewed in OPERA. It was a little surprising, perhaps, that the BBC 
should have chosen this Munich Freu in preference to Decca’s Viennese 
recording, which is less heavily cut and in certain respects better cast. 

The remaining two performances, of Daphne and of Elektra, were out- 
standingly successful. Daphne was a Norddeutscher Rundfunk production, 
conducted by Arthur Gruber and evidently of by no means recent date, since 
the role of Apollo was sung (very impressively) by Peter Anders, who died in 
1954. Lorenz Fehenberger effectively characterized Leukippos, Avollo’s unsuc- 
cessful human rival for the affections of Daphne; but the surprise of the 
performance, to me, was the lustrous and beautiful singing of the title-role 
by Maud Cunitz. She cannot get her voice comfortably round all the rapid 
and graceful curves that are characteristic of Daphne’s music; but there was 
little of the vocal unsteadiness found in her gramophone performances (the 
Decca Freischiitz and the HMV Lohengrin), and her singing admirably con- 
veyed, as did the whole performance, the lyrical ecstasy that makes the score 
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so attractive a specimen of Strauss’s later manner. 

The Elektra tape came from Cologne, and its only serious fault was that 
it was so heavily cut. Richard Kraus conducted effectively; and the cast was 
quite the finest | have heard, at any rate since the war, in this work. Astrid 
Varnay, who in life and on records can dismay her admirers by the heavy 
beat that often appears in her sustained singing, was on this occasion at the 
very top of her form. She must be by far the finest Elektra of our day, and 
it is most regrettable that her projected Covent Garden appearances in the 
role should have fallen through. Particularly remarkable was the cleanness 
of her attack on high notes; her interpretation conveyed all the anguish, fury 
and passion of this great part. Leonie Rysanek’s strahlender Sopran (which 
produced a storm of applause after her big aria at the beginning of Act 2 of 
Die Aegyptische Helena) was ideally suited to the role of Chrysothemis, and 
made us regret the particularly severe cuts in her music. Res Fischer, the 
Klytemnestra of the Stuttgart Opera’s 1955 season at the Festival Hall, 
sounded, if possible, even more impressive unseen; every inflection and shade 
of colour revealed a great artist. With Haus Hotter as the Orestes, and a very 
striking tenor named Hasso Eschert in the small part of the Young Servant 
(who goes off to fetch Aegistheus), this was about as good a cast as we can 
hope to hear. Will not some recording company perpetuate it? 

D. S.-T. 
Les Huguenots (January 6) Radio Italian Recording 

This was an interesting and often exciting experience. I suppose that many 
of our readers, like myself, have had no chance of seeing Les Huguenots; it 
has not been performed professionally in this country since 1926; and although 
one can chance on it in the French provinces and in Belgium, it must be 
considered a rarity. 

That the work needs great singers is evident from a glance at the score, 
and although musically a lot of the opera is pretty feeble, given a good cast, 
there is much in it to enjoy. The version used on this occasion was the four- 
act one, that which ends after the Valentine-Raoul duet, and the latter's leap 
through the window. The final church scene is omitted. 

Anna de Cavalieri made a valiant attempt at Valentine’s music, a role 
that has numbered among its exponents Grisi, Nilsson, Nordica, and Destinn. 
Marguerite de Valois was beautifully sung by Antonietta de Pastori and 
Jolanda Gardino an excellent Urbain. The veteran Lauri-Volpi was Raoul, 
displaying his celebrated accuti, and generally singing at sixty-three far better 
than most tenors do at half that age. Giuseppe Taddei, an excellent artist, was 
de Nevers, Nicola Zaccaria a sonorous Marcel and Giorgio Tozzi a good 
St Bris. Tullio Serafin was the conductor. 

When the opera was performed in New York in the 1890s, the occasions 
were known as ‘les nuits de sept étoiles’, for the cast included Nordica, Melba, 
Scalchi, Jean de Reszke, Maurel, Plangon and Edouard de Reszke. How would 
we cast the opera ideally today I wonder—Callas, Tebaldi, Simionato, tenor?, 
Gobbi, Zaccaria, Siepi? What do readers think? H.D.R. 
La Vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari) (February 10) 

In the middle of a feast of heavy German operas, the Third Programme 
offered a sorbet with The Widow's Stratagem (another allusive title could 
have been The Cunning Little Widow), the ninth of Wolf-Ferrari’s twelve 
Operas, dating from 1931. The pretty, relaxing, slightly parvenu music does 
not make many problems for a native cast, though as the action is set in Italy 
and the point of the drama depends on differences of nationality, foreign 
accents were an advantage. Carmen Prietto sings clear English, and was able 
to adopt French, Italian, Spanish, and a highly refined ‘cheeny tay’ English 
accent convincingly, and without damage to her fluent, agile singing. Ken 
Neate was in pleasant voice, and Thomas Hemsley’s English aristocrat was 
delightful. Gwen Catley had to be French, Hervey Alan Spanish; Geraint 
Evans was an enjoyable butler and general emissary. The opera was gaily 
conducted by Stanford Robinson, and produced lucidly by Geoffrey Dunn, 
who had translated it. Clubs and societies who have a good soprano leggiero 
might find La Vedova Scaltra worth investigating. W.S.M. 
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The second act of ‘The Devil and Kate’ at University College, London 


Amateur and School Performances 


University College, London: The Devil and Kate (February 15) , 

University College Music Society does us well: Bizet’s Don Procopio in 
1955, Il Turco in ftalia last year, and now The Devil and Kate. The perform- 
ance was unpretentious, but good enough to sustain a belief that no Czech 
opera can be dull. The last act, indeed, opens with a long stretch of Dvorak 
at his very finest: a wonderful serious aria for the penitent and frightened 
Princess who is waiting for a devil to take her to hell, and subsequent 
ensembles. One hangs enthralled on the music, wondering if the flow of 
beautiful ideas can possibly be sustained. It isn’t, quite, for when Marbuel 
actually appears (after a thrilling build-up) the level drops a little. The middle 
act, set in an infernal parlour where Kate is driving the devils mad, is comic, 
and filled with a wealth of delightful melodies, beautifully worked. The first 
act is lyrical and charming, a country fair. A well-coached orchestra, under 
Michael Moores, revealed magical scoring, and the staging was lively. The 
chief singers were Berenice Goodwin (Kate), Judy Atkins (the Princess), Eric 
Miles (George) and John Varney (Marbuel). A.P. 
St Pancras Town Hall. The Impresario Society. La Clemenza di Tito 
(February 27) 

This was a most enjoyable evening. Tito can sound long and uninteresting, 
but both the conductor, Hans Ucko, and the producer, Anthony Besch, saW 
to it that music and action moved. That is not to say that the piece was taken 
at a gallop, but that such dramatic situations as the opera contains were 
fully exploited. There were some fine groupings and stage pictures; Mr Besch 
had hit on the clever idea of placing his chorus in a gallery, so that the small 
stage would not be cramped, and the Roman populace addressed their ruler 
from above, as might have been quite normal in the forum. 

The success of the evening was Monica Sinclair, whose singing, acting and 
appearance as Sextus were first rate; the whole castrato problem seemed to 
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lan Duff 
Heather Harper as Vitellia and Monica Sinclair as Sextus in the 
Impresario Society's production of ‘Le Clemenza di Tito’ 


be solved here quite easily. Why is not this fine artist back where she belongs, 
at Covent Garden? Heather Harper looked ravishing as Vitellia, and dis- 
played some lovely soft notes and good style during the course of the evening. 
David Galliver failed to make much out of Titus; and surely Annius and 
Servilia could have been better cast? H.D.R. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH. We are most grateful to the many readers who 
have answered our invitation to write giving their views on this subject. 
The fruits of this correspondence will appear in our next number. 


INDEX. The index to Volume 7 of opera is nearing completion and it is 
hoped that subscribers and readers who have ordered copies will receive them 
towards the end of the coming month. 
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COVENT GARDEN 
Gaumont, Southampton’ 


Gaumont, Southampton 
Magic Magic 


ag 
Masked Ball 


Carmen 
Masked Ball 
Magic Flute 
Magic Flute 
Bohéme 


Butterfly 
(de los Angeles; 
Kempe) 


Butterfly 
Bohéme 


Carmen 
Bohéme 
Butterfly 


Masked Ball 
Masked Ball 
Butterfly 
Boheme 


Butterfly 
Carmen 





Turandot 
(Fisher; Kempe) 


SADLER'S WELLS 


His Majesty’s, 
berdeen 

Traviata 

Tosca 

Martha 

Trovatore 

Figaro 


Bohéme 
Bartered Bride 


Gaumont, Dundee 
Traviata 

Boheme 

Figaro 

Martha 

Tosca 


Boheme 
Bartered Bride 


King’s Glasgow 
Trovatore 


King’s Glasgow 
Figaro 


Martha 
Trittico 
Figaro 
Onegin 
Traviata 
Bartered Bride 
London 


Trovatore 
Tosca 
Magic Flute 





Trovatore 


CARL ROSA 
Essoldo, Brighton 
Don Giovanni 
Bohéme 
Tannhauser 


Trovatore 
Benvenuto Cellini (1) 





Carmen 
Sadler's Wells, London 


Benvenuto Cellini 
Rigoletto 

Carmen 

Manon Lescaut 
Barber of Seville 
Trovatore 


Sadler's Wells, London 
Benvenuto Cellini 

Don Giovanni 

Boheme 


Tannhauser 
Carmen 
Faust 


Lyceum, Sheffield 
Carmen 


Bohéme 

Rigoletto 

Hoffmann 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Cavalleri; Pagliacci 
Trovatore 


Lyceum, Sheffield 
Don Giovanni 
Barber of Seville 


Manon Lescaut 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Tannhauser 


Carmen 
Faust 





Peter Jones, London. John Lewis Music Society. April 2-4. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
King George’s Hall, W.C.2. Enfield Grand Opera Society. April 4-6. Nabucco (Verdi). 
Lewis Theatre, Liverpool. Liverpool Opera Company. Apri! 11-13. I! Trovatore. 


Montgomery Hall, Sheffield. Sheffield Singers’ Grand Opera Society. Apri! 9-13. 


Faust. 


Usher Hall, Edinburgh. Edinburgh Opera Company. Apri! 8-13. Maritana; and Nabucco. 
Pump Room Bath. Bath Opera Group. Apri! 25-27. The Perfect Foo! (Holst) with A Dinner 


Engagement ( Berkeley). 


Royal Festival Hall, London. Recital Room. London Opera Ensemble. April 6. Dietrich Fishcher- 


Oldham, Co-Operative Hall. Apri! 


1 

7 
14 
22 


Dieskau recital, April 8 


17. International Opera Association Concert with Silvia 


Metaxas, Leonard Weir. Manchester Beecham Operatic Chorus. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR APRIL 
1 Due Timidi (Two Shy People) (Nino Rota). 


Hérodiade (Massenet). Recording from Hilversum. 


Parsifal. Recording of 
Brixton Road, $.W.9, Is. 9 


1956 Bayreuth performance. German/English 


Studio performance. 


libretto, Decca, !-3 


L’Elisir d’Amore. Italian recording from Rome. Italian/English libretto, Decca, 4s. 


28 Die Stadt hinter dem Strom (Vogt). Recording from Hamburg. 


BBC TELEVISION 
19 (Good Friday) The Saint of Bleecker Street. Repeat of October 






1956 performance. 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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These Operas 


being performed at Covent Garden during May 


are availableon 
DECCA LONG PLAYING ffrr RECORDS 


LA BOHEME Puccini The Italian opera sets feature 
LXT 2622-3 such world-famous stars as 
HILDE GUEDEN, 
GIULIETTA SIMIONATO, 
RENATA TEBALDI, 
MARIO DEL MONACO, 
FERNANDO CORENA, 
CESARE SIEPI 
all with the orchestra of 
L’AccademiadiSantaCecilia,Rome 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 


(libretto 1/9) 


MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
Puccini 

LXT 2638-40 

(libretto 4/-) 


CARMEN Bizet 
LXT 2615-7 
(libretto 1/-) The Carmen set was recorded 
in Paris with 
TURANDOT Puccini SUZANNE JUYOL, 
LXT 5128-30 JANINE MICHEAU, 
(libretto 4/-) LIBERO DE LUCA, 
JULIEN GIOVANNETTI 
RIGOLETTO Verdi and the Opéra-Comique Chorus 
LXT 5006-8 and Orchestra 
(libretto 1/-) conducted by ALBERT WOLFF 


Libretti for these and other Decca operas are 


obtainable from dealers or direct from us. They wa ffrr> 

all give the original text as sung on the records as 
together with a Jiteral, line-by-line, English 

prose translation. D + C C 0 


5 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD RECORD 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON sw9 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th — July 1I5th, 1957. 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE--SCHEVENINGEN 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
STRAWINSKY: ‘THE RAKE’S PROGRESS’ 
Conductor: Erich Leinsdorf 
Scenery and Costumes: Kenneth Green 
Graziella Sciutti, Mimi Aarden, Jo v.d. Meent, Eugene Conley, Otakar Kraus, Gerald Groot, 
Frans Vroons June 15, 17, 19, 22, 25, July 6 


Producer: Peter Potter 


VERDI: ‘OTELLO’ 
Rafael Kubelik Producer: Herbert Graf 


Scenery and Costumes: Cesare Cristini 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Mimi Aarden, Ramon Vinay, Otakar Kraus, Chris Scheffer with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra June 28, 30, July 4, 7, 10 


DONIZETTI: ‘DON PASQUALE’ 
Conductor: Bruno Bartoletti Producer: Wolf Dieter Ludwig 


Scenery and Costumes: Hans van Norden 
Eugenia Ratti, Guus Hoekman, Scipio Colombo, Nicola Monti July 2, 5, 12, 15 
All operas will be performed in the original language 


FRANK MARTIN: LE VIN HERBE 
(Concert performance ) 
Suzanne Danco, Ernst Hafliger Frank Martin (piano) 
The Netherlands Chamber Choir and The Netherlands Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor: Felix de Nobel 


THE CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 


THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, Carlo Maria Giulini, Bernard Haitink, Rafael Kubelik, 
Pierre Monteux, Willem van Ortterloo, George Szell 
Soloists include: Clifford Curzon. Rosalyn Tureck, piano. Arthur Grumiaux, violin. Gré 
Brouwenstijn, soprano. Miriam Pirazzini, mezzo-soprano. Maureen Forrester, contralto. 
Alvinio Misciano, tenor. Raffaele Arie, base. 
Programmes include: Mahler Third Symphony and Ninth Symphony 
Verdi: Messa da Requiem Orff: Carmina Burana 


THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
under the direction of Szymon Goldberg 


THE “BURGTHEATER,” VIENNA 
Hofmannsthal: Der Unbestechliche 
STUDIO DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS 
lonesco: Les Chaises—La Lecon 


JOHN GIELGUD: An Anthology of Shakespeare 


THE ROYAL BALLET, LONDON 
(formerly The Sadler's Wells Theatre Baliet) 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sonatas for piano and violin: Clara Haskil and Arthur Grumiaux 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau und Jérg Demus (Schumann) 
Peter Pears and julian Bream 


Conductor: 


Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159 New Bond Street, London, W.1!, and all Branches 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
30, Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel.: The Hague 558700-558701 
5, Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z. Tel.: 722245-723320 
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to inform 
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CARUSO and GLUCK 
(Recorded April 20th, 1914) 
La Traviata — Verdi — Brindisi 


FARRAR and CARUSO 
(Recorded March toth, 1908) 
Madama Butterfly — Puccini — 
Love Duet 


GIGLI and PINZA 

(Recorded December 12th, 1927 

Lucia di Lammermoor — Donizetti — 
Oh meschina!; Giusto cielo! ; 

Tu che a Dio spiegasti l’ali 


BORI and McCORMACK 
(Recorded April 8th, 1914 
La Traviata — Verdi — Parigi, o cara 


Operatic Duets 


“Golden 
Treasury of 
Immortal 
Performances’ 
CSLP518 





GALLI-CURCI and SCHIPA 
Recorded Fune ist, 1923 

La Sonnambula — Bellini — 
Son geloso del zeffiro 


FARRAR and SCOTTI 

(Recorded October 6th, 1909 

Les Contes d’Hoffmann—Offenbach— 
Barcarolle 


MARTINELLI and JOURNET 
(Recorded Fanuary 26th, 1917) 
Guglielmo Tell —Rossini — 

Ah! Matilde, io t'amo 


‘“cHIS MASTER’S VOICE’? 
Long Play 33: r.p.m. Record 
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